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INTRODUCTION. 



There is nothing new under the sun. I have boon eiigaged in 
growing strawberries about twelve years. I have studied my bus- 
iness closely and maybe have found out a few things in regard to 
the culture of this popular fruit that are not known by cultivators 
generally. It is for this reason that I write this treatise ; hoping 
in it to give some ideas that can only be obtained by a long ana 
expensive experience, I do not pretend to have originated any 
thing new, but merely to have discovered something not known by 
people generally. If I descend below llio dignity of the usual 
horticultural writer, you will please excuse me, especially if it prove 
to be the means of showing yon the best and most approved 
methods. I will pay great attention to details, since I think that 
herein lies the cause of failure or success in the culture of the 
strawberry. If I succeed in enlightening anyone, I shall Ik 
satisfied; and if I have not made all things perfectly clear, I will 
be glad to explain still further should you desire to correspond 
with me. Address 

L. J. FARMEB, Pulaski, N. Y. 



STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 



THE LO VE OF FR UITS. 

From the time that the child gets big 
■enough to walk till as an old wornout 
man he topples into the grave, the mem- 
bers of the human family have an almost 
insane craving for fruits. Whether it is 
an inherited trait acquired from the wrong- 
doing of our great parents, Adam and 
Eve, we cannot tell, yet we are sure 
that the gratifying of this taste for fruits 
does not bring sorrow and "all our woe," 
as was the case "in the beginning." On 
the contrary, those who eat freely of 
fruits find that they are influential in 
bringing about a healthful state of both 
mind arid body. Too much cannot be 
said of the beneficial influence of fruits, 
when taken freely, on the human body. 
Most people eat too much meat, espe- 
cially farmers. Salt pork is the standby. 
The system becomes clogged up. The 
farmer not only finds his brain not in 
working order, but his body also. Re- 
course is had to powerful cathartics. 
Patent medicines flourish, and Dr. Hall 
grows rich. Fruits are a gentle laxative. 
If people would eat freely of them daily, 
strawberries, raspbesries, blackberries, 
p>ears, apples, etc. , in their season, there 
need be no call for Dr. Hall's pamphlet. 

Our family have practiced eating large- 
ly of small fruits for the last several 
years, and we have been remarkably free 
from sickness. In strawberry time we 
have strawberries on the table at every 
meal, using 10 or 12 quarts per day. I 
sometimes make a meal out of strawber- 
ries and bread and butter. We never 
feel quite so well as in the berry season. 
We are in perfect health, can work like 
a steer, go ahead and set an example for 



the hired man. Then of course the hired 
men feel better and can do more when 
they have plenty of berries to eat. Our 
city cousins come out to spend the sum- 
mer with us, pale and listless. We send 
them out into the strawberry bed to fill 
up. They eat freely of fruits, exercise a 
little, and go home strong and tough 
looking as country girls. They carry 
with them rosy cheeks, light hearts, good 
appetites and pleasant remembrances of 
"Plum's" strawberry patch. • Thousands 
of broken down, overworked city people, 
invalids and others, have been restored 
to health by eating freely of fruits. But 
eating green fruit does bring woe to 
many boys and anxious hours to their 
mothers. Fruit should be ripe before it 
is eaten. The sugar in ripe fruit appears 
as sta^lh in the green, and can be changed 
to sugar only by the influence of artificial 
heat, or that of the sun. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

There are many discouragements that 
confront the people who desire to grow 
fruits, especially near the cities and vil- 
lages. People who would scorn at the 
idea of stealing other things will steal 
fruit without troubling their consciences ' 
at all. The horticulturist near a town 
will spend years of work and anxiety 
to bring to perfection a crop of grapes 
and pears. Some morning he walks into 
his garden and finds everything gone. 
These depredators not only take all the 
fruit, but destroy the vines and trees in 
so doing. In their hurry to secure the 
prize, they do things that would make 
the grower tremble with rage, could he 
see them. Boys will snatch off the 
bunches of grapes, breaking the vines; 
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climb t into the small trees and shake 
them, maybe injuring them so much that 
they wont ever bear again. No person 
can imagine the agony of the owner, 
when he sees the destructive work, unless 
he has himself been in the same place. 

I hope the time will come when there 
will be so much fruit grown that people 
wont have to "coon" it to get what they 
want. I expect in the near future to 
have enough grajDes, etc. , to give the boys 
a share. I hope they will appreciate the 
favor and notjsteal the rest. I read of a 
gentleman out in Michigan who invited 
the high school students to eat watermei- 
lons. Would this not be an example to 
follow by some fruit growers who have a 
surplus? 

SMALL FRUITS NOT TROUBLED." 

Small fruits are rarely molested ex- 
cept very small patches in thickly settled 
districts where robins eat them largely. 
I have had people complain that they 
could not let the berries ripen, and had 
to pick them quite green, or th^ robins 
would get them all. There is probably 
no way to prevent them except by using 
netting or screens. Our large patches of 
strawberries are never molested by birds; 
but of the raspberries they do get a good 
many. To combat the birds we would 
pick before the fruit is dead ripe. Some- 
thing to make a constant noise might 
scare them away, but corn field scare- 
crows have little effect. Human thieves 
rarely molest small fruits, since they can- 
not be gathered to advantage in the dark, 
A malicious person could destroy your 
plants and thereby do you much harm, 
but he could not tell in the dark which 
berries were ripe and which were not. 
In all our experience, we never have had 
any strawberries stolen from the vines 
that we knew of. We do not take into 
consideration the berries that have been 
sampled by visitor s^who come to see the 
different varieties in bearing. 



A GENTLE HINT. 

Right here, let me caution people about 
"sampling," when visiting a fruitgrow- 
ing friend The berry grower may have 
some new kind he wishes to show in full 
bearing, and so leaves on all the berries. 
A gentleman in Illinois wrote me how 
disgusted he was with some people who 
came to his place and picked off the fruit 
from a new seedling strawberry he was 
testing. It is afrule with people to pick 
the best they can find at such times. 
Anyone who has been troubled the same 
way can imagine how this man felt when 
he got home. Hired help sometimes 
think they^have the privilege to go into 
their employer's berry patch and pick 
out the best specimens. They forget that, 
they are paid for their work, and the man 
who hires thenris no more indebted to 
them than they to him.t ( We^once incurred 
the enmity of a hired laborer by reprov- 
ing him for going into our strawberry 
patch, just as the fruit began to ripen, 
without leave. I expect to get a pound- 
ing if he ever catches me out alone. 



STRAWBERRY GROWING AS A 
SIDE ISS UE. 

While to make a business of strawberry 
growing, the person should have a natu- 
ral taste for it, everybody can grow 
strawberries as a side-issue. 

Poor people who have a back yard or a 
front yard, cannot utilize the space better. 
Mechanics and all classes, find this true. 
Strawberries are often called the poor 
man's berry. Widows left with large 
families find strawberry culture as a 
means of sustenance, *well adapted to 
their circumstances. We often see peo- 
ple working in their gardens after sun- 
down. Then is the! time to plant out 
vines, &o. , but early morning is a better 
time to hoe as the weeds will£die better. 
People who work away from 7^to 6 p. m. , 
have to adapt themselves to circumstancs. 
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To the disgruntled old ' 'kickers," and to 
idle people generally, we would recom- 
mend as a panacea, a short turn of exer~ 
cise with the hoe in a strawberry patch, 
early every morning. 

FOR MERCHANTS. 

Of all people who inhabit the earth, 
there is not a class that puis in more 
hours, and pays greater attention to busi- 
ness than merchants. From early morn 
till late at night, he has to be at his store 
or suffer accordingly a loss of trade. 
Merchants are not generally good gar- 
deners, yet I know of some who raise 
each year their little patch of straw- 
berries, and are able to see the differ- 
ence between fresh picked fruit and that 
which has stood around the market. Cer- 
tainly, merchants would enjoy better 
health if they spent a half hour hoeing 
strawberry plants each day. 

FOR LAWYERS. 

There is ample opportunity for the 
lawyer to engage in strawberry culture. 
Every young lawyer has to wait years for 
a paying practice. Instead of spending 
this time in loafing, etc., he might make 
money to meet his current expenses by 
growing strawberries for market. I would 
risk the chances on such a fellow quicker 
than I would on one who depended on 
collecting bad debts and mixing up 
with every dirty little affair. 

Let the young man have a patch of 
strawberries in the rear of his office or 
somewhere near town and when a client 
calls he will know where to find him, 

I am quite sure that a client will have 
faith in a man who is not afraid of hard 
work. I know of several lawyers en- 
gaged in growing strawberries. The ex- 
23erienced, hard- worked lawyer cannot get 
; a better opportunity to study out a line 
of thought than when bent over a hoe 
stickling around a strawberry plant. I 
know that most of the ideas I get, come 
to me as I am at work, and other people 
tell me of similar experiences. 



FOR MINISTERS. 

There is no class of people so well situ- 
ated for engaging in strawberry culture 
on a small scale, as clergymen. Nursery- 
men have many customers among the 
clergy. A clergyman has to study out 
and learn his sermon every week. Is 
there a better opportunity than the time 
he is engaged in hoeing his garden ? 
Clergymen who are good gardeners make 
the best preachers. The out door exer" 
cise, communion with nature, gives them 
a strength of mind and body apparent in 
everything they write or say. A dish of 
fresh strawberries to a sick brother or 
sister will convey a greater impression of 
God's infinite goodness, than a whole 
sermon of words. 

FOR STUDENTS. 

Many and varied are the ways used by 
students to get through academy and col- 
lege. Some boys peddle papers, pop- 
corn, &c. to get a start. Young men sell 
milk to the people of Ithaca to pay their 
way through Cornell University. We 
paid our expenses while attending school 
by raising strawberries. Other farmers' 
sons living near good markets, could do 
the same. Hire a piece of land of your 
father and get your sisters to help you, 
and give them a share. Buy a few plants 
only at first. In a year they will increase 
so you can set out a larger bed. Increase 
your plantations as your knowledge and 
capital increases. You will be surprised 
at what you can do. An education ob~ 
tained by one's own exertion is worth 
something, because the owner knows how 
obtained. The time is now past when 
people sneer at those who earn a living 
by honest work. A few snips turn up 
their noses to those who pursue certain 
lines of work, but the worthy people, 
the ones whose opinions should be val- 
ued, will respect you. There is such a 
thing as to so carry yourself as to com- 
mand respect. 
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FOR DOCTORS. 

I do not know as I should advise doc- 
tors to go into strawberry culture since a 
free use of fruits by the people would re- 
move the necessity for medicine. But 
doctors should be healthy themselves else 
people wont believe in them. Therefore 
doctors should grow and eat lots of straw- 
berries. 

FOR EDITORS. 

Here is a class whose opinions are gen- 
erally respected. If the editor will but 
have a nice fruit garden and report his 
experiments, he cannot help from edu- 
cating the community to a higher appre- 
ciation of fruits. Let him make reports 
from time to time for the benefit of his 
readers. The country editor is a mag- 
nate. Let him show his farmer friends 
how they can add both health and en- 
joyment to themselves and families. 

FOR FARMERS. 

There is some excuse for other people 
not growing strawberries but there is no 
excuse for the farmer. With his broad 
acres he is not hampered for space. With 
a large family, much of the expense of 
picking, &c. , may be saved. Raspberries 
and blackberries ripen during haying 
and harvest time, but strawberries ripen 
just before haying, and are gone by July 
4th. One can readily see that straw- 
berries may be grown to advantage by 
the farmer as a special crop." An acre of 
strawberries often brings in more ready 
money than a dairy of fifteen cows. Ev- 
ery farmer should have a bed of straw- 
berries for his own use, but every farmer 
wont have a bed of strawberries, so those 
who do have one, can sell the surplus to 
their neighbors. 



STRA WBERRIES VERS US GRAIN. 

Two years ago, a man came to me, ask- 
ing advice in raspberry culture. He 
owned a place too small to support his 
family by ordinary farming, therefore 



had been hiring farms for the past few 
years. The last year, after paying ex- 
penses, he was $50.00 behind. He had 
resolved to raise raspberries on his own 
place. I advised him not to set only 
raspberries, but part to strawberries. He 
finally set one acre of strawberries and 
two acres of raspberries. On account of 
unfavorable weather, lack of skill, &c, 
the raspberries did not do well. But the 
strawberries made a good growth and did 
not fail in fruiting time. From the acre 
were sold $340 worth of fruit ; quite a 
good showing for one year's experience. 
It takes the product of a good many cows 
and many acres of land to come to $340 
at present prices. This man has increased 
his plantation of berries; next year the 
raspberries will come into full bearing,, 
and I conclude he will no longer rent, 
farms for raising grain. 

The time has come when in nearly all 
lines of business the profits are in the 
sweepings, or in that part that was form- 
erly thrown away. The miller makes his 
profits in the bran that was formerly 
thrown in the river. Saw-dust is mixed, 
with an inflammable preparation, pressed 
into bricks, and sold for lighting fires. 
So in the agricultural business. The 
farmer finds after feeding grain to cows, 
hogs or other animals, that the product 
when sold will not pay expenses, and ad- 
mit of a fair profit, unless the value of 
the manure obtained be taken into con- 
sideration. I think that there is a ten- 
dency among progressive farmers of to- 
day to attach too much value to the ma- 
nure. I do not mean that manure is not- 
valuable, or should not be saved. But 
notice. If you ask a farmer how much 
more his pork is worth than the pigs and 
his barley were before it was fed to them, 
he will say, ' ' not any more, but then we 
have the manure. " This is all well if the 
manure is used on crops that bring in 
ready money. But if used on crops that 
are valued only by the manure they; 
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make when fed to animals, where is the 
farmer to get his money? The farmer 
should grow some crop like strawberries 
that will be sure to bring in money and 
at a time when most needed. 



STRAWBERRY CULTURE AS A 
R USINESS. 

While everyone can grow strawberries 
and make something out of it, the person 
who makes it a business should be adapt- 
ed to his work. Above all, he should be 
fond of it. In other words, love his 
work. A person to make a business of 
strawberry culture must have great stick- 
toitiveness or continuity. He must not 
be constantly getting into something 
else. 50 per cent, of the people who go 
into this business continue only 2 or 3 
years. They go in with a rush, like the 
hop growers. An era of low prices strikes 
them and they are discouraged. The 
person who succeeds, is he who pays no 
attention to the fluctuations in the price 
but continues to plant about so many ber- 
ries every year. Maybe his crop for 2 
years may not pay anything above ex- 
penses, but the third year prices rule 
high and he makes money. I have never 
raised a crop of strawberries that did not 
j>ay a fair profit above expenses. 

If one is to engage in strawberry cul- 
ture, he should first get a market and 
then shape everything else so as to cater 
to the demands of that market. See 
whether early or late berries are wanted 
and select varieties accordingly. If a 
near by market, the grower need pay lit- 
tle attention to firmness of the fruit, but 
if to be sent a long distance by express, 
this is an important consideration. Large 
and attractive berries always bring a 
premium in every market. There are 
people who won't pay an extra price for 
choice fruit, yet they are scarce, and ev- 
en they will pick out the best if all are 
offered at the same price. There is a 
large class of people who cannot afford 



to give fancy prices for strawberries. 
. Were it not for them, Crescents and Oth- 
er small berries would not pay. Those 
who make the most money out of straw- 
berries to-day, are those who grow the 
fancy kinds and have a special market. 
Such varieties as Jessie, Bubach, Sharp- 
less, Gandy, etc., will sell to the fancy 
trade in our large cities 10 cents per qt. 
above ordinary Wilsons and Crescents. 
Growers in the East do not realize the 
difference between common and fancy 
kinds now, for the reason that strawber 
ries of all kinds have sold high for the 
past few years. If we should get a good 
crop next year, as good as in 1886, the 
country would be glutted with Crescents. 
The question of varieties is a most im- 
portant one in strawberry culture and 
will be treated later on. 



GRO WING STRA WBERRIES FOR 
MARKET. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Location. In growing strawberries 
for market much after-labor may be 
avoided by selecting a suitable location 
and soil. In open places unsheltered 
from the driving winds, plants are often 
injured in the winter even through a, 
thick mulch. In blossoming time heavy 
winds will blow away the polen and thus 
the blossoms are improperly fertilized. 
A piece of woods, a row of trees, a high., 
loose fence, will catch the snow and furn- 
ish the protection needed. 

Frosts occur more frequently and cause 
more damage on low ground and places; 
hemmed in all sides by woods. An elevat- 
ed position, sufficiently open to allow 
free circulation of the air, which tends to 
drive away frosts and to assist in the dis- 
tribution of pollen, is most desirable. 
Slope has much to do in hastening or re- 
tarding the time of ripening of the fruit. 
A level surface is easier of cultivatio n, 
and the berries ripen more evenly. Oth- 
er things being equal, a southern si ope 
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produces earlier fruit, while a northern 
'-exposure produces fruit later. 

Soils. Sandy soils require less skill 
In handling, and are more easily worked 
than clay. The ideal soil for strawber- 
ry growing is a combination of all soils; 
isandy loam most nearly approaches that. 
It always produces a fair crop of extra 
nearly berries^ which on account of earli- 
ness bring high prices. Unless the sea- 
son be wet the later part of the crop may 
aiof pay for harvesting. 

Sometimes the roots extend down sev- 
eral feet in search of fertility and mois- 
ture, and thus the plants are better able 
4o stand the drouth. At the foot of hills 
and along small streams may sometimes 
«3be found moist, sandy soils that always 
produce a large crop of medium late fruit 
•of the largest size. Such soil cannot be 
surpassed for strawberry growing. As 
: sand does not heave, plants may be set 
at any time, even late in the fall or at 
open spells in the winter, and thus a bet- 
ter growth secured the next season. 

Strawberries grown on sand are better 
colored, firmer and in proportion to their 
;3ize, bring better prices in market than 
those grown on clay or heavy soils. Olay 
soils retain moisture, and when well un- 
der-drained endure the drouth better 
than sand. It requires considerable ex- 
perience and skill to know the exact time 
to work <clay. It should never be stirred 
when too wet, else it will bake into a solid 
aw, nor when too dry, as it will then 
u-turn up in great lumps. 

•Some clay soils are too heavy for grow- 
ling strawberries, in fact, fit only for mak- 
ing brick. The value of clay is in pro- 
portion to the amount of other soils 
• mixed with it. Clay loam forms a very 
^productive soil, in fact when rightly 
^treated, the largest and most paying 
crops are grown thereon. A very light 
freeze will disturb plants on clay, and 
vthey should be mulched early and deep, 



keeping them covered till growth starts 
in the spring following. 

Muck. When thoroughly decomposed 
and incorporated with other soils, muck 
forms an admirable mixture for straw- 
berry growing. The largest crops of 
some varieties we ever grew, notably so 
the old Chas. Downing, were produced 
on muck mixed with clay. But as muck 
is only found in low places, one runs a 
great risk in planting it to strawberries, 
for in addition to the other reasons given 
for avoiding low ground, if the season is 
wet it may be impossible to get on the 
patch to hoe or to gather the fruit. Bet_ 
ter to cart the muck to higher ground and 
incorporate with other soils. Stony soils 
have the advantage of being well elevat- 
ed, thereby facilitating drainage. Being 
naturally strong, with a judicious use of 
fertilizers and muscle, a large crop may 
almost always be secured. Instead of 
rolling over the stones from year to year, 
as some people do, the largest ones 
should be removed each year as the 
plow brings them to the surface. We 
have spent hundreds of dollars in pick- 
ing stones andjmderdraining a few acres 
of such land, but are annually repaid with 
large crops. I believe the small stones 
improve its value, for when removed the 
soil becomes cold and clammy, conse- 
quently less productive. 

Peepabation of Soil and Mantjbing. 
With us the preparation and fertilization 
of the soil for strawberries begins two 
years previous to setting out the plants. 
Taking old meadow land, a heavy coat of 
manure is applied in the spring, plowed 
under and the ground planted to corn the 
first year and potatoes the next. Good 
cultivation is given and the weeds all des- 
troyed, that the ground may be clean for 
the strawberries that follow. The fre- 
quent cultivation given to these crops 
prevents the May beetle from laying its 
eggs in the soil, and also turns up what- 
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ever white grubs may be in it, when the 
birds and poultry soon dispatch them. 

After the potatoes are dug the land is 
plowed in the fall and cross-plowed in 
the spring, when all large stones are dug- 
out and removed. A coat of ashes is now 
applied and the ground thoroughly har- 
rowed both ways, so as to refine the soil 
and make the surface level. The last 
harrowing should be crossways the direc- 
tion that the rows are to run, so that the 
mark will show. 

We find there is nothing better to se- 
cure a good healthy growth of plants than 
well-rotted barn manure. Ashes increase 
the quantity of the fruit, make it better 
colored and firmer. Superphosphates are 
also valuable. We apply phosphates by 
sifting on the rows of plants when the 
leaves are dry, preferring a small appli- 
cation repeated several times, to apply- 
ing all at one time. If put on when there 
is dew or rain on the leaves it will burn 
and injure them. What lodges on the 
plants is removed by brushing off with a 
broom. As soon as possible after apply- 
ing the phosphate it is hoed in. 

Eresh horse manure may be applied 
the year of setting out the plants to heavy 
clay soils and plowed under, when it 
tends to warm and liven up the ground. 

If manure is applied just before setting- 
out the plants, one should be sure it is 
free from grubs and weed seeds, or else 
trouble will follow. We once had a trial 
plat of new varieties almost jruined by 
grubs from the rotted manure, applied 
before setting the plants. Horse manure 
is more free from grubs than any other. 



SECOND PAPER. 

The success of strawberry culture de- 
pends largely on a proper selection of va- 
rieties, and one should be guided some- 
what by the demands of his customers. 
If quality, large size, or mere quantity, 
is the chief desideratum, then a variety 
having that particular characterise de- 



veloped to the highest degree should be 
selected. If for a near market, firmness 
is secondary; but when shipping long dis- 
tances, it is most important. Some cus- 
tomers dislike to pay more for large ber- 
ries, but, if all are offered at the same 
price, most everybody will take the large 
ones. A few appreciate quality and are 
willing to pay for it. This class is not 
always confined to the rich. Some of our 
best paying customers are among the 
mechanics and other working people. 

Varieties. In order to catch all the 
trade, and satisfy everybody, we grow 
several varieties. Customers are sup- 
plied according to their wants,- and 
charged proportionately. 

Plant growers are often censured for 
retaining so many varieties on their lists, 
♦to confuse the beginner. The fact is, 
nurserymen would be pleased foTcliscard 
many varieties, but are unable to do so 
because of the demands of their custom- 
ers. Yery few varieties do well every- 
where, while almost every one gains a 
local celebrity somewhere. 

If a nurseryman plows up his patch of 
a variety that proves unprofitable with 
him, he may get an order from [some- 
where for those plants the very next day. 
But for the man who grows strawberries 
for the fruit alone, four or five varieties 
are sufficient. We want early, medium 
and late berries, in order to prolong the 
season, and get the benefit of the best 
prices. As an American, I believe in im- 
provement, and therefore test the new 
varieties as they come out. 

The old Crescent and Wilson will an- 
swer the purpose till someone brings into 
market some of. the large and attractive 
varieties like Bubach, Warfield or Jessie. 
Then things are changed, and the man 
who neglects to plant these improved va- 
rieties will be left behind. 

Pro cubing Plants. The first cost of 
plants, however great, is small compared 
to the labor and expense that must be 
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put upon them afterwards. One should 
therefore procure the very best plants. 
Plants taken up with dirt adhering to the 
roots and set out the same day, cannot 
fail to live. 

If you can grow them yourself or pro- 
cure them from a neighbor, the results 
will be better than when the plants are 
procured from a distance. You had bet- 
ter pay the neighbor $5 per thousand for 
new-bed plants than to take plants as a 
gift from his old bed. Plants from old 
beds are lacking in vitality. They will 
not grow so well nor produce so , much 
fruit. If the practice of setting plant s 
from old beds is continued from year to 
year, the variety will continue to deteri- 
orate and finally run out. Take, for in- 
stance, the Wilson ; its productiveness 
used to be a wonder. Being a slow run- 
ner, the rows spread only wide enough 
for fruiting. Most growers not liking to 
disturb the new fruiting beds, have taken 
plants to set new plantations from their 
old beds that have fruited once. The 
Wilson is not what it used to be, although 
valuable in some favorable locations 
where it has been less abused. Had it 
been a more rampant grower like the 
Crescent, plants from old beds w T ould 
have been set more rarely; and it would 
have continued in popularity longer. 
Some growers saw the error before too 
late, and have avoided old plants. 

Plants from old beds are often badly 
mixed. When Wilsons are set with 
Crescents, the latter, being more vigor- 
ous, will run into the Wilson rows, and 
finally crowd them all out. 

An inexperienced person getting plants 
from such a bed would be almost sure to 
get only Crescents, and thus have only 
his labor for his pains, as the Crescent 
produces only "buttons" when planted 
alone. 

In sending to a nurseryman for plants, 
insist on getting strong, well-rooted 
plants, grown on beds that have been set 



the year before and never borne fruit. 

The plants should be taken up care- 
fully with all the roots adhering, and 
tied in bunches of 25 or 50, depending 
on the size, some varieties being twice as 
large as others. The smaller the bunches, 
the better they keep when packed. Plants 
sent by mail should have their roots cov- 
ered with damp moss, then wrapped in 
oiled paper and strong manilla. When 
packed in plenty of moss, leaving the 
leaves exposed to the air, plants often 
travel thousands of miles by mail, keep- 
ing fresh a week to ten days, according 
to the weather. As the postage on plants 
is now only eight cents a pound, nursery- 
men can be more liberal in the use of 
moss and in the size of plants they send. 
It is therefore one of the cheapest ways 
of procuring plants, especially in small 
quantities and where the distance is great. 
Plants by express should be packed in 
light crates, the bunches separated by 
layers of damp moss, with roots interlac- 
ing, and tops exposed to the air. Packed 
thus they often keep fresh for several 
weeks. Early in spring or late in au- 
tumn plants may be sent short distances 
by fast freight on direct lines, and at a 
great saving in transportation charges. 
But it is not safe to send long distances 
when they have to be transferred several 
times, as there is often great delay, and 
the railroad companies take no responsi- 
bility. 

Care of Plants on Receipt. As soon 
as possible after taking plants from the 
office, they should be opened and cared 
for. Dip the roots in water and cover 
with wet moss. If not ready to set, the 
plants may be heeled-in in a shady place. 
Break open the bunches and spread out 
so that the roots will come in contact 
with the soil. Water occasionally and 
keep from wind and sun. When plants 
are received early in the spring from the 
south, they may be kept till warm weather 
by burjing in a snow bank. Take out 
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e bunches and puddle the roots in mud 
of the consistency of cream ; repack them, 
and placing them on the ground at the 
bottom of a snow bank cover over with 
snow, and on this place sawdust or straw 
to prevent rapid melting. Treated thus 
they will keep as long as the snow lasts. 

Time of Setting. Strawberry plants 
may be set every month in the year, and 
a crop secured the following season. The 
usual time, however, at the north is dur- 
ing April and May. On sandy soils, and 
at the south, plantings are made in the 
autumn and thus a better growth secured 
the following year. 

The earlier plants are set in the spring, 
the better growth secured provided ev- 
erything is favorable. The strawberry 
plant has great vitality, and during favor- 
able weather I have known plants to 
strike root and grow where the workmen 
had dropped them by mistake. 

The most desirable time to set is when 
the soil is moist (not muddy) and the sky 
cloudy. I have known plants set in June, 
when the ground was moist and the 
weather favorable, to do better than 
those set two months earlier while the 
soil was dry. Plants set late and the 
ground^stirred soon afterwards and fre- 
quently, will do better than those plant- 
ed early, but allowed to take care of 
themselves for a month or till spring's 
work is all done. 

Masking the Ground and Preparing 
PLANTS. There are various modes of 
marking strawberry ground; but anyway 
is good that brings about the desired re- 
sult — straight rows. Some people plow 
a furrow and set the plants up against 
the land side, others use a line for mark- 
ing. On our stony soil we use a two- 
toothed peg marker with thills, to be 
drawn by a horse. One man leads the 
horse while another guides the marker. 
It is very important where horse power 
is used in cultivation to have the rows 
straight, as then the cultivator may be 



run close to the plants. The first row 
may be staked off and marked with the 
foot. A space should be left on the ends 
of the rows for turning around on with 
the horse. Have the rows run the long- 
est way, and thus save time in turning 
around. We make the rows 3^ feet apart 
for rapid runners with plants one foot 
apart in the row. 

Before setting out, the plants should 
have all dead leaves and runners removed, 
and the roots shortened to six inches. 
If late in the spring it is better to re- 
move a part of the green leaves, as too 
much foliage draws on the plants' vitali- 
ty before the roots begin to work. The 
runners bother in hoeing and also in set- 
ting. The more trash on the plants, the 
more bother. The plants packed in a 
crate in damp moss may be brought to 
the field and placed in the shade till 
wanted. 

If the weather is cloudy a boy may 
drop the plants in advance of the man 
who sets them, and much time be saved . 
But if it be cold and windy, the plants 
should be placed in a pan with water in 
the bottom, and each plant taken out 
only as it is wanted. If plants are ex- 
posed to the hot sun or cold driving 
winds, they lose their vitality in a few 
moments and are worthless. 

Plants kept long in moss, like fruits in 
cold storage, soon spoil, and if not used 
quickly on being exposed, their value is 
about gone. 

Setting Strawberries. For setting 
plants we use a tool shaped somewhat 
like an adz or grub hoe. The blade is 
of steel ten inches long and four inches, 
wide. It is made thin and curved in- 
wards* At the top is a hole for a handle,, 
which is one foot long. It may be made 
by the local blacksmith and costs $1.00. 
We call this tool a ' 'Strawberry Setter;" 
but it may be used in setting vegetable 
plants or heeling in raspberry plants. 
Grasping the setter in the right hand the 
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workmen strike the blade into the soil 
about seyen inches and the:^ withdraw it. 
As the setter is withdrawn, aud before 
the soil rattles back into the hole, a plant 
^s inserted back of the setter. The soil 
is pushed up to and around the plant by 
a forward movement of the setter, and 
thus the work is accomplished. 




Plants put out this way have the roots 
set a little obliquely, but seem to do as 
well as when put down straight. The 
soil comes in close contact with the roots, 
and there is no cavity left around them. 
The earth is left loose, and not packed 
hard as where a dibble or trowel is used. 
One of these tools will last a life time, 
and we used to spoil two or three trow- 
els every year. The general appearance 
of this strawberry setter is shown in 
illustration on this page. 

Care should be taken that the crown of 
the plant be put even with the surface. 
If below the surface the plants will rot 
in a wet season; if above, they will dry 
up in a dry season. 



THIED PAPER. 

Hoeing Strawberries. Not less than 
a week after strawberries are set, they 
should be stirred with a rake or hoe, and 
the operation continued throughout the 
season as often as possible. This early 
and frequent stirring destroys the weeds 
that are sprouting, and also breaks the 
crust formed by the dews and rain. This 
crust, unless frequently broken, prevents 
the runners rooting readily, and also the 
air from circulating to the roots. The 
free access of air to the roots is most im. 



portant as is shown by contrast between 
plants grown where the soil is loose and 
porous, and when it is submerged with 
water and packed down hard. Plants 
won't thrive on the latter soil. 

If heavy rains occur to pack down the 
soil around the plants, it should be 
stirred deeply. In no other way can the 
plants be made to grow. As a rule straw- 
berries should be hoed shallow in dry 
weather and deeply in wet weather. 
When soil is left to itself for a time, the 
moisture from the earth passes off into 
the air. By stirring the soil frequently, 
the pores are broken off and a mulch is 
formed. The moisture instead of pass- 
ing off into the atmosphere, stops just at 
the stirred layer and goes to the benefit 
of the plant. Soil will dry out just as 
deep as it is stirred. This is why we hoe 
deeply in wet weather. 




PLANET, JR. , WITH WINGS OR SCRAPERS. 

Horse Cultivation. Like other field 
crops, .were it not for the horse', straw- 
berry growing would be a drudgery in- 
deed. I think growers do not as a rule 
practice economy in horse cultivation. 
"We should be more particular with the 
horse and cultivator. The horse should 
be steady and taught to walk straight, 
through the row. I have used most kinds 
of cultivators, but have discarded all for 
the Planet, Jr. It seems ridiculous after 
running so close to the rows as to peel 
the leaves off with the wings of a Planet 
Jr. to glance over the fence and see a 
neighbor cultivating the centre of a row 
with one of those broad-toothed cultiva- 
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tors that came over in the Mayflower. Do 
his best, he will have over a foot to stir 
up with the hoe, while with the wings and 
fine teeth on a Planet Jr. , the rows may 
be narrowed to four inches. 




PLANET, JR., WITH SMALL TEETH. 



How to Cultivate. In about a week 
after plants are set, the cultivator is start- 
ed. We cultivate the centre of the row 
thoroughly, using wide teeth. The wings 
are now put on, arranging so as to cut 
away from the row. We spread the cul- 
tivator about 2|- feet and use but one 
wing, the left one. The wing is so ar- 
ranged as to scrape away the weeds and 
yet allow the cultivator to be guided eas- 
ily. The fine teeth guide easier and should 
be used when the wings are on. After 
the wings have performed their service, 
they should be taken off and the fine 
teeth put on. Both sides of the rows are 
now stirred close up, and the plants are 
ready for hoeing. The advantages of us- 
ing fine teeth are these — you can run 
more closely to the row without throwing 
dirt or stones on the plants, and can 
also stir the soil deeply around the plants, 
thereby disturbing and possibly destroy- 
ing any worms or insects that may be at 
work on the roots. 

HOHING. 

In hoeing strawberries for the first 
time, the weeds are cut out between and 
around the plants and as much earth put 
around the plants as was taken away. If a 
plant be set too deeply or if heavy rains 
have caused earth to settle over the 
crown, it should be fingered out; so the 
crown will be free. If the plant be set 



too shallow, so that its roots show, more 
earth should be drawn around it. If the 
soil be hard, it should be stirred deeply 
and mellowed up. If any blossoms or 
berries remain on the plants they should 
be removed as it taxes the plants vitality. 
No runners will start till quite late, and 
the plants will often succumb if allowed 
to fruit the first year. Strawberries 
should be hoed and cultivated as often as 
possible before the runners start to grow. 
By frequent stirring, the weed seeds are 
brought to the surface and then they 
sprout and are destroyed. It is easier to 
hoe four times before the runners start 
than once afterwards. 

When the runners begin to grow, the 
first ones should be removed to give 
stockiness to the plants. If the first run- 
ner is left on, it will draw the life from 
the parent plant so as to prevent its 
sending out other runners. Whichever 
side of the row this runner happens to 
strike root will be covered with plants 
and the other side vacant; and thus a 
very uneven growth is secured. By cut- 
ting off the first runner or two, the plant 
becomes larger and soon sends out sev- 
eral large runners, all at once, which 
may be layered on both sides and make 
an even stand of plants. In hoeing straw- 
berries after the runners start, if there 
be several runners and only a few new 
plants rooted, we turn all the runners 
over on one side, while the other side is 
weeded and hoed. The runners are now 
all turned to the side that has been hoed 
while the other side is treated the same. 
Earth should be drawn around the plant 
to replace that w T hich has been scraped 
away with the hoe in removing the fine 
weeds. One should be very careful that 
all the fine weeds be cut away, for in dry 
weather they are sure to grow through, 
if covered up. Strawberries may be hoed 
after the runners have rooted too strongly 
to be disturbed, by the following metln 
od: — The ground is cultivated deeply be- 
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tween the rows so as to give plenty of 
loose soil. All the large weeds are pulled 
out. The earth is now drawn up around 
the plants, covering the small weeds and 
runners. This not only retards the weeds, 
sometimes smothering them, but also in- 
sures the young runners rooting readily. 
They will root and grow up through an 
inch of soil. This covering of the run- 
ners with soil is the safest and most rapid 
way of securing a good growth of plants 
even in dry weather. 

In pulling large weeds around a straw- 
berry plant, the plant should be held 
down with one hand, while the weed is 
pulled out with the other. Large grass 
weeds may be split in pulling and with 
less danger to the strawberry plant. I 
have great difficulty in getting men to 
pull the weeds properly around the 
plants, and also to layer the runners. 
They should be set in, parallel to the 
rows and those about to root, put 
in place and held down with a stone or 
pressed into the soil. A runner that has 
once rooted will never root again, unless 
it is pressed down with a stone or covered 
with soil. 

The cultivator should be kept going 
continually; at least once a week so long 
as growth continues, to keep the soil mel- 
low and turn the runners that start across 
the path. As the runners spread, the 
cultivator should be narrowed up and 
run only one way in the row. 

Summer Fertilization. There is noth- 
ing that will pay the grower so well next 
to thorough cultivation, as liberal ma- 
nuring. I think that strawberries should 
be given an applic ation of some quick- 
acting fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate or guano, soon after they 
are set out, to give them a nice send-off. 
At this time, they are very feeble and 
undecided whether to grow or die. 
Plants never stand still. They either 
grow or go back. The weather may be 
too cold for growth, the soil either too 



wet or too dry. Some tonic manure ap- 
plied just as they are to start growth, 
may ensure their safety. The fertilizer 
may be scattered along the row amd hoed 
in around the plants. The plants will 
n eed another dressing of superphosphate 
soon as they begin to run nicely. By 
this time the leaves will be large, and 
whatever fertilizer lodges on them, 
should be brushed off with a broom. In 
applying commercial fertilizer it is safest 
to apply a small quantity several times 
rather than all at one time. If the ground 
is weedy, it should be scattered on after 
hoeing, for in cutting away the weeds, 
the fertilizer will be drawn from the 
plants, where it cannot benefit them. 
Otherwise put it on before the plants are 
hoed. We put on about 300 lbs. super- 
phosphate to the acre at one application. 
This is about 10 quarts to 350 feet of 
row. The largest and finest crops of 
strawberries grown hereabout were pro- 
duced from rows that had been treated 
to barn manure and superphosphate 
about September 1st. The rains wash it 
down to the roots, very little is lost and 
its value goes to forming the fruiting 
crowns and new plants. If one has a 
manure spreader it may be used here to 
advantage, scattering the manure on to 
the rows, in among the plants. 



fourth paper. 
"Winter Drainage. As winter ap- 
proaches precaution should be taken to 
prevent the plants being heaved by frost. 
The bed should be so arranged that the 
surface water runs off. If water stands 
about plants they- are sure to be thrown 
out and killed. We put the cultivator 
between each row and loosen up the 
soil, then open a furrow with a corn 
plow. The water will settle into the fur- 
row and pass off readily. It is quite 
necessary to do this on heavy soils, 
especially in such seasons as we have re- 
cently had. 
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Mulch. Now is the time to haul out 
the straw and spread in a vacant lot 
where it may be turned over several 
times, allowing the weed seeds to fall 
out. Encourage the poultry to pick it 
over. Whatever seeds may be left in, 
will grow and be a bother next year. 
This is a serious objection in using horse 
manure for mulching strawberries. We 
employ threshing machines that separate 
the chaff from the straw, and then have 
no trouble with weed seeds. 

Materials. The best mulching ma- 
terial to be had is marsh hay on account 
of its freedom from noxieus seeds. If 
removed early in spring and stacked, it 
may be kept two or three years. Rye 
straw answers the purpose as well but is 
expensive. Last fall we mulched with 
buckwheat straw, after having all the 
chaff removed. We think the chaff rots 
and injures the crowns. But plants 
never wintered better than those we cov- 
ered with buckwheat straw. On wet 
soils that heave badly, there is no better 
covering than light strawy manure. It 
is the only reliable covering for fall set 
plants. If plants are plowed under after 
bearing once, horse manure is a good 
material for mulching. It not only pro- 
tects the plants in the winter, but en- 
riches the soil, giving them a fine send off 
early next spring. Nature's covering, 
snow, should not be overlooked. Indeed, 
in some places, it is all that is necessary, 
coming on early before the plants have 
been injured, and remaining till af- 
ter freezing and thawing is over in the 
spring. Usually it will pay to scatter 
something over the surface, such as ever- 
green boughs, or to build fences of rails 
or boards in order to catch and retain the 
snow. Small patches in the garden may 
be covered with tomato, potato, pea vines, 
etc., or with leaves held in place by corn- 
stalks. 

How and When to Apply Mulch. 
The best time to cover strawberries is 



about Dec. 1st. The mulch should be 
drawn and scattered over the patch and 
afterwards spread evenly over the surface 
about two inches thick, just so as to hide 
the plants. It is not necessary to wait 
till the ground freezes up to apply the 
mulch. It won't hurt the plants if put 
on long before the ground freezes, pro- 
vided there is no warm weather to smoth- 
er them. We experimented last year in 
view of finding the best time to apply 
mulch. The plants that were covered 
early, before the ground froze, wintered 
best. But perhaps this was because the 
straw had more time to settle, and was 
little disturbed by the driving winds of 
January. Straw that was put on after 
the ground froze was blown off several 
times, and the plants were of course in- 
jured. Straw might be held in place by 
throwing a little earth on it. 

Protection vs. Free Exposure. 
Strawberries are not usually covered on 
sandy soils, because such do not heave. 
We do not think that mulch should be 
put on merely to prevent heaving. Plants 
exposed to the driving winds of winter, 
and to the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing that unprotected soil undergoes, must 
be impaired in vitality. They may not 
be killed outright, yet be so enfeebled 
that they will not bear a profitable and 
satisfactory crop. 

FIFTH PAPER. 

Second Fruiting'. We never fail in 
having a crop of strawberries on the new 
runners during August and September' 
This peculiarity, however, is confined to 
only a few varieties. We never have seen 
any fruit in the autumn on a Crescent, 
Wilson or Bubach. The Bidwell, Parry 
and Jessie, however, have developed this 
characteristic to quite an extent, produc- 
ing f rait as large and fine-flavored as in 
the spring. I think it is brought about 
by the young plant receiving some check 
in its growth. We notice fruit in greater 
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abundance on plants that have not yet 
struck root. The young runner being 
prevented from rooting, readily contracts 
its energies to making fruit, same as a 
black raspberry cane that was not put 
down at the proper time to root, will 
sometimes bear fruit on the tip ends late 
in the fall. 

Visiting Neighboring Fruit Grow- 
ers. Any one may read all the horticul- 
tural books and papers he can get, and 
still not be familiar with the latest ideas. 
We should visit each other and learn each 
other's methods. There is no end to 
what we can learn by interchange of ideas. 

I am often surprised at the new ideas 
my neighbors study out, and I lose no 
time in adopting them myself if practi- 
cable. 

Bidge vs. Level Culture. Almost 
every writer recommends level culture 
for Strawberries. I have tried both ways 
and am decidedly in favor of growing 
them on a slight ridge. It is especially 
desirable in a rainy season. Our rule 
has been to set the plants on a level, and 
at each hoeing draw earth up around and 
among the plants. By fall the matted 
row of plants is on quite a ridge, with a 
depression between each row for the 
water to pass off. Last spring the plants 
were set out on a level as usual. It was 
so wet for months afterwards that water 
stood around the plants, and many rotted 
and died. Had each row been on a slight 
lidge, say two inches, the surface water 
would have run off and the plants done 
nicely. I know this by observing the 
rows that were in the center- of the lands, 
higher than the rest. On these rows 
plants have made double the growth, and 
look healthier too. Last September I 
saw a patch of strawberries on a piece of 
ground bordering on a swamp, that were 
remarkably vigorous. They had made a 
better growth than on our well-drained 
upland. That soil was wet and boggy, 
and had nothing |but surface drainage; 



but they were skillfully managed. Each 
land was rounded up into a nice bed, 
with deep dead furrows between for main 
ditches. The rows run crossways the 
lands, and between each row was a de- 
pression, so that no water could stand 
around the plants. I could haidly be- 
lieve that plants set in June would make 
such a growth. 

The ridge method has many advanta- 
ges. The ground dries off quickly after 
a rain, hence plants can be cultivated 
and hoed sooner. The plants are less 
liable to be destroyed by heaving in early 
spring. When water stands around the 
plants in winter they are sure to be de- 
stroyed by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. I am inclined to think that plants 
standing on a ridge are less liable to suf- 
fer from drouth. They root deeper, go- 
ing down to moisture. If you pull up a 
plant on wet soil the roots are found to 
have spread over the surface, not rooting 
deeply. Should dry weather come dur- 
ing fruiting season, these plants will with- 
er and fail in producing fruit. 

White Grubs. Strawberry growers 
were never troubled more with white 
grubs than they were in the season of 
1890. These grubs will hatch out next 
spring and we may look for an extra 
large supply of May beetles or June 
bugs. There have been no May bugs 
the past two years, and I take it that 
next year we won't be troubled with 
white grubs. There need be no caution 
used in setting Strawberries on any soil 
next season. Even green sward, usually 
full of grubs, will do. The workings of 
the white grub are peculiar. It don't 
seem to be limited to any particular soil 
or locality. It thrives everywhere; E. 
P. Eoe compared the white grub to that 
element in society which has just ambi- 
tion enough to do harm, but not enough 
to do any good. Although the white 
grub is very destructive to pastures, to 
the potato crop, and to raspberries, eat- 
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ing off the tips that are put down to root, 
its worst work of destruction is among 
strawberries. We find them more abun- 
dant in old strawberry beds than any- 
where else, and for this reason it is not 
wise to fruit a patch more than one year. 
The beetle lays its eggs in uncultivated 
soil. The eggs hatch into grubs, which 
do little damage till the second year, 
when they obtain full size. They begin 
their destructive work about the time 
strawberries begin to run nicely, say 
middle of July, and continue till cold 
weather comes on, when they pass into the 
pupse or chrysalis state, preparatory to 
coming out next spring a full-fledged 
June bug. With all its stupidity the 
white grub is no fool. We watched it 
closely the past summer, and find that it 
don't like too much water, preferring to 
operate in the well-drained knolls. It 
got most of its work in during the short 
drouth we had in August. As the wet 
weather came .on later, we didn't see 
much of it. 

The only way to fight white grubs af- 
ter once the plants are set out, is to dig- 
out each one as the plant is found wilted 
in the sun. This grub, like others of 
4 'dark deeds," performs its work during 
the night, cutting off the roots just be- 
low the surface. If more forethought 
were used, there need be no such damage 
done by this enemy. Hogs, moles and 
skunks are very fond of them. I have 
seen fields entirely turned over by hogs 
in rooting for grubs. Would it not pay 
strawberry growers to have a corral of 
hogs or skunks on the ground that is to 
be set to strawberries, and thus save them- 
selves time, money and anxiety? I wish 
I could have kept 100 moles in my straw- 
berry bed the past season. Just as the 
grubs started to work, I noticed that a 
mole had followed a few rows for several 
rods in quest of grubs. Although the 
furrow was made close up to them not 
a plant was disturbed. But this mole 



was stopped short in his good work by 
our pet cat, who doesn't tolerate any- 
thing in the rodent line. 

L. J. F., in Popular Gardening. 



SPRING CARE OF STRA W- 
BERRIES. 
Mulch that has been put on plants to 
protect them through the winter will 
pack together and settle down close to 
the plants. In the spring as soon as frost 
is out of the ground and warm weather 
comes on, the straw should be removed. 
About the time that growth starts is the 
proper time. If left on too late, espe- 
cially if the weather be hot, the plants 
are liable to be smothered. In some 
seasons when the weather is favorable, 
not too wet or too hot, the straw may be 
left on quite late. This tends to keep 
back the growth and retard the time of 
ripening. In dry seasons it is advisable 
to leave the straw on the plants, merely 
shaking it up, when they will grow up 
through it. Straw left on not only re- 
tards the time of ripening and acts as a 
mulch, keeping the soil moist, but also 
chokes and keeps down any annual weeds 
that might come up. 

SPRING CULTIVATION. 

Strawberry growers do not as a rule 
practice spring cultivation. Yet, I am 
convinced that it will pay. I was led to 
believe this by noting how nicely some 
plants bore that had been forked be- 
tween the rows in taking up plants for 
resetting. One year our Orescent rows 
spread 4 ft. wide. We narrowed down 
the rows till only 1 ft. wide, and yet they 
bore as great a bulk and much finer ber- 
ries than the rows 4 ft. wide right beside 
them. I will say, however, that the soil 
was well mulched between the rows. 
When plants are dug from rows and no 
straw put around the remaining patches 
the soil will dry out and very few berries 
will be secured. In preparing a piece of 
strawberries for spring cultivation the 
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straw should be first removed, so that it 
won't clog the cultivator teeth. The fol- 
lowing is an economical plan: — Begin on 
one side of the field and remove the 
straw from the first row and place it on 
the land adjoining. Cultivate this row 
thoroughly and rake the straw from the 
second row onto this first row after it has 
been cultivated. Continue this plan 
throughout the whole field. Subsoil 
plows or cultivators that dig deep, but 
do not turn over the soil much, are best 
for cultivating strawberries in the spring. 
Unless spring cultivation can be given 
very early, as soon as the soil is dry 
enough to work, it will do more harm 
than good. As soon as the soil will work 
up nicely get onto your plantation and 
do this quick as possible and get the 
straw on before the soil has time to dry 
out. If mulch is put on in the spring- 
when the soil is dry, the soil will remain 
dry throughout the season unless very 
heavy rains occur. Some people culti- 
vate strawberries deep very early in the 
spring and afterwards run the cultivator 
once or twice a week, quite shallow, up 
to the time of ripening. This shallow 
cultivation makes a mulch of the surface 
soil and keeps the plants growing nicely. 
In hoeing strawberries in the spring of 
the bearing year, we would merely skim 
along the surface, cutting off the weeds 
and not disturbing the soil much. Deep 
digging of the soil tends to destroy many 
of the feeding roots and thereby shortens 
the crop. Strawberries should not be 
hoed during the blossoming time as it 
causes the blossoms to blast. During 
blossoming time do not either hoe or 
cultivate among any small fruits; leave 
them to the winds and honey bees. 

CAKE OF RUNNERS. 

About the time that the fruit begins to 
' ripen, the plants will send out an im- 
mense number of runners. These only 
weaken the plant, causing it to bear less 
fruit. In small garden patches, or when 
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highest culture is given, it will pay to 
cut them off with shears. But in large 
fields merely placing plenty of straw be- 
tween the rows where the runners can 
run among it and thereby escape being 
trodden upon so much by the pickers, 
will prove the most practicable plan I 
know of. 
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PKOCURING PICKERS. 

Strawberry pickers obtained aroun 
home prove the best and most satisfac- 
tory. The grower knows who he is deal- 
ing with and the pickers do also. In 
places where but few strawberries are 
grown, the supply of home pickers is gen- 
erally greater than the demand. Tann- 
ers' wives and daughters often may be 
obtained and make trustworthy pick- 
ers always. Even little girls and boys if 
properly superintended will make good 
pickers, but too much dependence should 
not be plaoed on children in general, as 
they cannot always stflnd a hard pull at 
strawberry picking. I have seen little 
boys and girls pick all day long for sev- 
eral weeks, keeping along with grown up 
women, but such cases are rare. It is 
not even best for the children to work 
so hard when young. Children usually 
get tired about noon and want to go 
home. It is best to let them go. Have 
enough to pick the bed all over in half a 
day. Pickers obtained from a distance are 
usually professional pickers. Like hop 
X3ickers, they make it a business. A 
motly crowd is this gang. They repre- 
sent every phase of character, every de- 
sire that pervades mortals. Some go for 
their health, some for a lark, some to get, 
a partner for life, and some for the bas- 
est of reasons. I am told that gangs of 
pickers start in Louisiana when first the 
berries begin to ripen there, and traverse 
the whole Mississippi valley northwards 
to Minnesota,, moving as fast as the ber- 
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es ripen. In Oswego Co., N. Y., where 
strawberries are grown extensively, pick- 
ers are obtained from the cities and coun- 
try places remote from the railroad where 
strawberries are not grown. They board 
in the farmer's family generally. The 
larger growers hire cooks through the 
season and run sort of a hotel. Where a lot 
of pickers are congregated together they 
often take advantage of the owner of the 
place. I have heard of instances where 
the pickers took entire possession of the 
house, turning everything upside down, 
and raising a rumpus generally. The 
farmer goes to bed and jumps into a 
nicely arranged bunch of thistles. Things 
go from bad to worse, till the man hardly 
knows whether he is proprietor or not. 
The best and only way to deal with ber- 
ry pickers is to let them know what is 
expected at once as soon as they are 
hired. Be firm and do not waver. Have 
a set of printed rules and adhere to them 
closely. If you ever give an inch they 
will take a rod. 

It is difficult to draft a set of rules ap- 
plicable to all berry pickers. You can- 
not do it. You will have to study their 
disposition and work them accordingly. 
High pressure is always safer than low. 
Yet the pressure may be too high. 

STRIKES. 

I cannot imagine a more helpless indi- 
vidual than a strawberry grower left 
without pickers. We have never been 
troubled with strikes. They are liable to 
come in the busiest part of the season, if 
at all. We pay our pickers a good price 
and they earn good wages. We treat 
them civilly and there is the utmost good 
feeling between them and us. We give 
no occasion for strikes. A uniform fair 
price should be agreed upon between 
the growers in the locality, to pay the 
pickers, and every grower should pay the 
same. Combinations among the growers 
to force the price down to a point that 
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there is no remuneration to thG pickers, is 
unfair and will tend only to provoke 
strikes. If I were paying the usual price 
for picking berries and my pickers struck 
for higher wages I would let the berries 
rot before I would accede to their de- 
mands. For I would know that the pick- 
ers would expect me to give in, always. 
When pickers strike, the best way is to 
get others, even if it costs you all you 
get out of the berries. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The best superintendent that can be 
had for tending a berry patch in the 
picking season is the proprietor himself. 
Of course a faithful foreman is the next 
best. A man who has charge of berry 
pickers must understand all about his 
business. He must know ^ human nature 
and be able to adapt himself to its differ- 
ent phases. He must be interested in 
the business more than ordinary hired 
men. I once hired a man to tend my 
pickers. He was a good fellow but there 
was never such dissatisfaction among the 
pickers. Some said he credited his wife 
and her friends with more than they 
picked, and that he did not make them 
j)ick their baskets so full as he did the 
other /pickers. We did not credit the 
stories, yet they had the same effect, ev- 
ery picker was dissatisfied. Men are not 
only liable to be partial to their wives 
but to other women, especially unmarried 
men. Indeed, it is a hard thing to be 
entirely impartial, some pickers do so 
well, some do so poorly. Praising the 
good ones sometimes discourages the 
poorer ones. 

HOW TO PICK STRAWBERRIES. 

When the pickers arrive, each is given 
a row which he must pick clean before 
leaving it. The pickers and the rows 
also, should be numbered in large plan- 
tations that everything may be run in a 
more systematic manner. The picker 
takes along with him a handy or picking 
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stand, a tally card and a card corres- 
ponding to the number of the row he is 
to pick. The bookkeeper keeps a record 
of the rows each picker has picked and 
thus careless and dishonest pickers are 
inentified. It is the duty of the superin- 
tendent to see that the pickers keep to 
their rows, and that they pick the ber- 
ries clean. No green or rotten ones 
should be allowed to be put in. One of 
the surest proofs of an unfaithful picker 
is to detect green or rotten fruit or leaves 
in the basket of berries. We tell the 
pickers to eat or throw away any soft 
berries that they may find. Sometimes 
if there be an unusual number of them, 
We give the picker an extra bajkket in 
which to put the soft ones. These ber- 
ries may be given to the pickers or used 
for your own family. We never have 
been troubled much by pickers eating 
strawberries. They may eat largely the 
first day, but after that they have no ap- 
petite for them, the reason probably be- 
ing that they eat more than they should 
the first day ; or may be for the same rea- 
son that cooks do not like their own vict- 
uals. The pickers should be made to 
fill the baskets full. They should be 
heaping full as the basket has to be 
shaken down before it is placed in the 
crate. There is no one thing that will 
cause more trouble than trying to make 
a picker give better measure. I gener- 
ally explain to them why we have to fill 
the baskets. Yet when I have been in 
charge myself, I have had pickers leave 
the*field simply because I wanted them 
to give honest measure. 

Strawberries should be pinched off; 
* leaving a half inch of stem on each berry . 
This work is done with the nails, com- 
monly, but now we see that a genius 
down in Arkansas has invented a machine 
to take the place of the finger nails. The 
reason for picking this way is because the 
berries are not injured, and then the 
market calls for berries picked thus. In 



eating berries I suppose the berry is 
taken up by the stem and dipped into 
sugar before being placed into the mouth. 
In picking strawberries by the old way 
of snapping them off, the picker touched 
the berry and necessarily bruised it. Of 
course the fruit would not stand up so 
well when shipped to market. The ex- 
tra space taken up by the hull will make 
up for the loss of time taken in picking. 
Above all, do not allow the pickers to 
hull the berries when they are picking 
them. If hulled, the berry will bleed 
and mush, and tend to spoil the whole 
basket. Hulled berries also tend to spoil 
the sale of the berries when placed on 
top of the basket. I think berries should 
be picked just as soon as they turn red. 
If left till soft their value is not only 
lessened but the drain on the plant is 
great. It takes little fertility out of the 
soil when picked green because the seeds 
have not developed. Ripening the seeds 
is what causes such a drain on the soil. 



KEEPING TALLY WITH 
PICKERS. 
There are various ways of doing this. 
When the grower has only a few pickers 
he can keep account in a book, merely 
setting clown the amount each picker has 
picked each day. In large plantations 
another method must be employed. Most 
large growers use checks like milk tick- 
ets. When a picker has picked a 4 qt. 
handy of berries and delivered them, he 
is given a card standing for the number 
of quarts picked. This card has the grow- 
ers name on it, and is good for the 
amount to anybody who may get it. If 
lost or stolen the thief or finder can pre- 
sent it to the berry grower and get his 
money. The person who gives out the 
checks is also liable to drop them and 
dishonest- pickers pick them up and get 
the money on them. From these and 
other reasons growers suffer great loss by 
using checks. A genius in Oswego conn- 
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ty has discovered a new Tally System 
that obviates all this trouble. We will 
here describe it: 

Simpson's Tally System consists of a 
common railroad punch and cards, shaped 
like tags, checked off into four rows of 
little square spaces. There are two sets 
of cards to accommodate both those who 
use 4 qt. and 6 qt, picking stands or han- 
dies. The "4qt." cards have two rows 
of 4 qt. spaces and two rows of 1 qt. The 
The "6 qt. " cards have one row 6 qt., 
one row 2 qt. and two rows 1 qt. spaces, 
amounting in all, like the "4 qt." cards, 
to 100 qts. 

Like all tags, these cards have a hole 
for passing a string through and between 
this hole and the rows of squares is 
a place for writing the name of the pick- 
er. The proprietor writes his own name 
on the back and thus there can be no 
cheating. If lost, the cards are worth- 
less except to the rightful owner, as they 
read, "Not Transferable. " lean see no 
defect in this system of keeping Tally, 
and I do not wonder at the great popu- 
larity it has acquired already, wherever 
known. I receive letters like the follow- 
ing from B. F. Smith, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: 

"L. J. Fabmek— Dear Sir:— S. B. Mc- 
Millan, of Ohio, informed me recently 
that you had a good Tally System that 
was ahead of the old check or quart tick- 
et. Should be pleased to have any light 
you can give or sell me. The past sever- 
al years I have been sorely tried with 
the problem of berry tickets, and the 
matter of boys stealing from industrious 
berry pickers, by playing dice and other 
trickery. I get my berries picked for l^c. 
per quart and my tickets read, "Good 
for li cents. " Some boys will pick from 
15 to 20 qts. , get their tickets and leave 
the field. But before they go, they will 
induce some boy who may have 100 or, 
200 to go, and under a shade on the way 
home, they play dice. Thus good pick- 
ers are kept from work in a busy time 
and pfirents are after me to know why 
their boys do not pick more, etc. You 
probably have had the experience. Last 
year was the first of the kind I ever had, 



and I am determined to break it up if 
possible." 
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SIMPSOjS's TALLY SZSTEM.' 

When the man who carries the berries 
takes them from the pickers, he punches 
to correspond with the berries picked;if 4 
qts. a hole in a "4 qt." space, &c. When 
the spaces are all punched out the pick- 
er is given another card. Each card 
when full is worth $1. 50. 

We pay our pickers only at the close of 
the picking season. This has proved the 
most satisfactory time for us. The pick- 
er knows that he has a certain amount of 
money coming to him all the while, and 
he is more liable "to try to do better than 
as though he received and spent his 
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money every day. This rule will apply 
not only to berry pickers but to all kinds 
of employes we have around. If they 
have something coming they will be more 
liable to be interested, and make a great- 
er effort, to please. In localities where 
berry pickers are very plenty, and poor 
as well, it may be better to pay off once 
a day. We would seek to compromise 
and pay them once a week. Along at the 
last, pickers are apt to get tired and dis- 
couraged and want to quit. If they are 
all paid up of course you . cannot compel 
them to stay. It sometimes happens that 
the very last berries pay the best. We 
pay our pickers by checks on our local 
bank. This avoids all mistakes in 
changing money in the busy time, and 
when the picker signs the check in order 
to get his money he makes it a voucher 
or receipt to us. 



PACKING STRAWBERRIES. 

When the berries are taken from the 
pickers, they are carried to the packing- 
house where they are properly graded 
and placed in the crates. Every variety 
and grade of berries should be in a sepa- 
rate crate by itself and properly marked. 
Do not mix several varieties in the same 
crate if it can be helped. Have every 
crate of a uniform grade. The person 
having charge of the grading, takes the 
berries from the handy and places them 
on the bench where all may be on a level 
and more easily fixed. Each basket be- 
fore being placed in the crate is shaken 
a little that any cavity may be filled. The 
top is now nicely leveled off and the 
basket placed in the crate. Some people 
turn the hulls down and points up to 
give the top of the basket a better ap- 
pearance. We do not think this will 
pay for the extra labor it costs. It may 
pay to work a large berry into each cor- 
ner, but it will not do to put the large 
berries on top and the small ones in the 
bottom. People buy with the eye, but 



when the retailer turns out the basket of 
berries, and the bottom of the basket is- 
filled with small, inferior berries, they 
will spot the grower who puts up such 
fruit. I believe in having the top fully as 
good as the bottom, for the reasons stat- 
ed above, that the people buy largely 
with the eyes. If the crate has to be 
made up of several varieties or grades, I 
would arrange them in tiers, rather than 
put the small ones in the bottom and the 
large ones on the top layer. Mark on 
the inside of the cover what each crate 
contains. The number of quarts of each 
variety and the grade of each. As a rule 
I do not think it will pay to sort berries. 
When picked little and big of the same 
kind in the same basket, they sell better 
than when sorted and made into two 
grades. That is, the best grade and the poor, 
est grade when sold separately, will not 
bring as much money as when both grades 
are in the same basket and sold together. 
Please to notice that I would not put difa 
ferent. varieties in the same basket, 
especially if the one is dark and the 
other light colored. Wlien the crate is 
closed the cover should set down close 
on to the tops of the rims of the baskets 
that there may be no shaking around of 
the baskets in the crate. Berries are of- 
ten very much injured by being shaken 
around in the crates when the baskets do 
not fit closely together. Especially is 
this true when they have to be shipped 
long distances. I have seen baskets com- 
pletely turned bottom side up in loose 
crates. Strawberries should be drawn to 
market only in spring wagons. It hurts 
a crate of berries more . to draw it one 
mile on a lumber wagon with no springs, 
than ten miles on a light spring wagon. 
If your springs are good you can drive 
as fast as possible if the roads are good. 
Be careful though in going over stony 
plaeos. Ko class will appreciate and be 
benefitted more by better country roads 
than the berry grower. Your wagon 
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should be loaded to its full capacity. I 
find that when we load heavy that the 
berries are never shaken up, while if we 
have but one crate in and drive fast they 
are sure to be shaken up. 



MARKETS. 

The best market is a home market if 
you can get it. After all that has been 
written and said about strawberry cul- 
ture there are thousands of places almost 
wholly supplied with strawberries that 
are shipped in from other places. If you 
can locate in such a place — better still if 
you already live there- - you can create a 
bonanza for yourself. Arrange with the 
groceryman to handle your berries, or if 
you can hire a boy to peddle them with 
a horse and wagon, better still. The 
price usually paid for retailing berries is 
ten per cent. The groceryman makes 
good all losses in crates and baskets. 

A card inserted in the local paper that 
you grow berries, and that they may be 
had at "Brown's grocery," will help the 
sale of them wonderfully. If you grow 
extra choice fruit, a sample carried to the 
editor will make him feel good, and 
secure for you a friendly notice in his 
paper. If you are to peddle your fruit 
it may pay you to go around among the 
town's people and secure their patron- 
age, especially if you have competition. 
Keep a lookout for your competitor and 
see that he does not get the"start of you. 

used to follow right around after other 
growers and sell where they could not, 
siinply because my berries had the best 
reputation and people knew I would be 
around. The more experience I havethe 
more I am convinced that the people 
want the best; quality rather than quan- 
tity. The berry grower , can keep h ; s 
trade Only by devoting himself to busi- 
ness and trying always to please his cus- 
tomers. Do not disappoint them by not 
being on hand when you agree to. I can 



close my eyes and see the ladies of a cer- 
tain street in our town, how they used to 
stand out and wait for me to come along 
just before tea time. With their tin-pans 
they presented a comical sight. I held 
their trade till I began to ship to New 
York city. 

The berry grower who peddles his 
fruit should always be clean himsejf and 
have his horse and rig in first-class or- 
der. The importance of this cannot be 
over estimated. People won't patronize 
a sloven if they can somebody else. They 
also don't like to trade with a man who 
drinks. I do not think that strawber- 
ries permeated with tobacco smoke are 
very palatable either. The berry grower 
can also make himself obnoxious by cre- 
ating too much of a noise on the streets. 
I would not yell out what I had to sell, 
but rather go to the side door and there 
make a sale, carrying along a sample of 
the fruit in a "handy" or basket. It may 
be well to arrange for the berries that 
are wanted the next day if possible. 
Take the orders for the canning berries 
to be delivered some day when you have 
a surplus from supplying your reg*ular 
trade. Arrange for people to take their 
canning berries in the flush of the pick- 
ing, that you may not have a lot to spoil 
on your hands. When we grew but an 
acre or so of strawberries, we used to 
take charge of the pickers in the fore- 
noon and peddle the fruit in the after- 
noon. We liked to peddle and gave it 
up from necessity. The berry grower 
cannot be in two places at the same time 
and we think that another person can 
handle the marketing part better than 
the picking. 

I used to have several grades of ber - 
ries and charge different prices. The 
people who bought the best were not 
always the richest people. To some a 
strawberry is a strawberry no matter 
what it is like. The person who sells 
strawberries will soon learn what people 
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want and what they are willing to pay. 
The rank and file" of customers will 
measure their pocket-book before they 
buy and select accordingly. The fact of 
which is proved by the following: If of 
two persons who begun strawberry cul- 
ture 10 years ago, one grew Crescents 
and the other Sharpless, the man who 
grew Crescents is ahead every time so far 
as money made is concerned. Now that 
we have Bubach and Eureka, large varie- 
ties that produce as much as Crescent, of 
course the tables are turned. Up to the 
advent of the Bubach large varieties were 
unproductive in proportion to their size. 

When strawberries are shipped away 
they have to be sent generally to people 
whom we have never seen and upon whom 
we are entirely dependent. It is well to 
look up the bank standing of a house 
you are to send berries to, and in other 
ways ascertain as much as possible 
about their reliability. If you have a 
friend in the place, have him go and look 
them up. Some commission men get 
out flaming posters and when you look 
them up they have no reputation and 
may do business on the sidewalk only. 
Spot such people. When you get a good 
reliable commission man and you are 
sure he is, stick to him. Don't send your 
fruit all to one house one day and 
to another the next. If you send to 
more than one house divide the ship- 
ment equally between them each day. 
At the close of the season, figure up and 
see which does best with you. If there 
be little difference it may be well to con- 
tinue sending to both. I like to send to 
two houses that I may know how the 
market is. You are less liable to get 
gutted. However, if you have ample proof 
that your commission man is all right it 
may be better to send all to one house. 
For by sending to two, your berries com- 
pete against themselves. 

Where the local market is not good 
enough to take all the supply, it may be 



well to open a market in adjoining cities 
and towns. The berry grower can visit 
these towns and ascertain who will 
handle the berries and about how many 
they will take each day. He should be 
sure to secure reliable parties and make 
definite arrangements. Then when the 
season arrives all he has to do is to draw 
his berries to the depot and ship them by 
express. In places where there are a 
large amount of strawberries grown it 
may be well to form an association and 
send an agent around to make arrange- 
ments in the adjoining markets. This 
was the plan formerly used in our coun- 

ty- 

At present our people here in Oswego 
county send their strawberries to New 
York and Philadelphia. Since the sys- 
tem is similar to that practiced' in nearly 
all large strawberry sections I will de- 
scribe it. The railroad runs right through 
the strawberry section, and at all the 
large receiving points the strawberry 
growers build ice houses for the purpose 
of holding the ice used to ice the refrige- 
rator cars used for carrying the berries. 
A company owns the ice and charge the 
growers who do not own a share in the 
company five cents for each crate of 
strawberries they send. Those who be- 
long to the company either help fill the 
house or pay so much. Cars are iced 
and sent out to stations that do not take 
in enough berries to warrant filling an 
ice house. The cars are left on side 
tracks, and as the loads of berries come 
up they are unloaded into the car. The 
Berry Train is a special train, and starts 
at Richland, in the eastern part of the 
county, at about 2 p. m. , and travels west- 
ward, taking on berries at the several 
stations along the route to Oswego. 
From here it continues westward to Ster- 
ling Junction. Here it unites with the 
berry train from Western New York. 
The united train now cuts across this 
state into Pennsylvania, where the train 
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is again divided, one part going to Phila- 
delphia, and the other to Jersey City. 
Erom J ersey City the berries are ferried 
across the Hudson to New York, and cart- 
ed to the commission houses. The ber- 
ries arrive at the commission houses 
about midnight, and are sold under the 
glare of the electric light about 3 o'clock 
in the morning. My commission men 
tell me that berries* never can look bet- 
tar than when exposed to the electric 
light. They shine. The commission 
man is up about 12 o'clock, arranging ev- 
erything in the most attractive manner. 
About 2 or 3, the retailer comes in and 
makes his selections. He looks at the 
berries, takes out a basket and examines 
its contents. The whole crate is judged 
by the sample. It will be seen that it is 
very important to have every basket in 
uniform grade. The berries are sold to 
the retailer, by daylight they are exhibit- 
ed at his grocery and find their way to 
many breakfast tables. The retailer buys 
the berries outright, and can ask what he 
is liable to get. The wholesale commis- 
sion man is paid a commission of ten per 
cent. He must intake the sale or let the 
berries spoil, and being his servant must 
at the same time please the shipper. One 
can readily see that the commission man 
is in a not-to-be-envied position, and we 
should be charitable with him. 

The cartmen charge ten cents per crate 
and the railroad from sixty-five to eighty 
cents. One can see that it costs about 
three or four cents per quart to sell the 
berries. Growers do not feel this unless 
they have some shipment sell for about 
five cents or less. Of course the more 
the berries bring the greater will be the 
commission man's returns. 



SELLING AT HOME. 
Of late it has been quite popular among 
growers to sell their berries on the mar- 
ket at home. Commission houses in New 
York and other cities, send buyers to all 



the great shipping centres and keep them 
posted in regard to the condition of the 
New York market by telegraph. These 
buyers stay through the season and gen- 
erally get most of the berries shipped. 
There is great strife among them and 
they often pay more than the market 
will warrant. This pleases the farmer. 
The season of 1890, buyers run the Wil- 
son strawberries up to $5. 00 per crate on 
the markets in Oswego. Towards the 
last the berries get soft, and are gener- 
ally sold to canning factories in Western 
New York. I quite favor this idea of lo- 
cating the market here in Oswego, as 
prices have been higher ever since it has 
been in operation. The grower gets his 
money when he delivers his berries, and 
therefore runs no risk. The buyer knows 
what he has paid and how much he has 
to sell them at in order to get out of it. 

Chicago is a great receiving and dis- 
tributing point for strawberries grown 
ail through the Mississippi valley. The 
berries are sent in to Chicago by the car 
load from the time the picking season be- 
gins, down in Louisiana, till it winds up 
with the berries from Michigan and Wis- 
consin. They are re-shipped to smaller 
towns all over the North. I was told by 
a friend who lives in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., that he could buy the berries 
grown around that city in Chicago, and 
ship them back to Benton Harbor, cheap- 
er than he could buy them at retail in 
Benton Harbor. I know that in our vil- 
lage the price is often ten cents per quart 
when they bring less in New York city. 
Of course this cannot be helped. The 
large shippers all send to New York, and 
if once they put their berries on the lo- 
cal market the price would go to nothing. 



COST OF BAISING A CROP. 
The cost of growing a crop of straw- 
berries varies with the season. In the 
wet seasons the cost is very much more 
than when it is dry. For one acre in an 
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average season it will cost about as fol- 
lows; Use of land, $10.00; plowing and 
harrowing, $5.00; marking, $1.00; cost of 
plants, $20.00; setting out, $4.00; horse 
cultivation, $15. 00; hoeing, $16. 00; mulch- 
ing material, $12.00; applying and re- 
moving mulch, $5.00; crates and baskets 
for 3600 qts., $80.00; cost of picking, 
$72.00; drawing to market, $10.00; su- 
perintendent's labor, $15.00; packer's la- 
bor, $15.00, amounting in all to $280.00. 
I have not counted the cost of fertilizers, 
since strawberries leave the ground in 
the best of condition, and take very lit- 
tle fertility out of it. At seven cents per 
quart the average net price received, 
3,600 quarts will come to $252.00. This 
leaves a balance of $18.00 on the wrong 
side of the ledger. It will be seen that 
the expenses are something to make a 
start in strawberry culture, same as in • 
everything else you engage in. The sec- 
ond year, however, the expenses are com- 
paratively light. There will be plenty! 
of plants on the first bed to set the new 
one, and no new crates will have to be 
bought. I have taken into consideration 
the value of the proprietor's own time. 
This is not generally figured in now-a- 
days by farmers. Where the farmer has 
several children the picking bill may be 
saved in the family. This is an import- 
ant item. Plants may be sold to the 
neighbors and thus add an important 
part to the incomp. All in all, on an 
average from year to year, I think the 
average net profits from an acre of straw- 
berries is about $100. I think that it 
actually costs about four cente to raise 
and get to market a quart of straw- 
berries, and all received above that is 
olear profit. My estimate of course has 
been the average cost, and the average 
price received. I think that it cost 
double to care for strawberries last year 
what it did two years before, but our 
average net price last year was about ten 
cents per quart- 



THE PROFITS. 

As I have before stated, the average 
net profits from an acre of strawberries 
is about $100. The skilful grower who 
plants the large, fine flavored varieties 
is not content with this. The slip-shod 
grower gets along with less. With ordi- 
nary cultivation and liberal fertilization 
I have grown Crescents at the rate of 15,- 
000 quarts to the acre. At seven cents 
per quart, this amounts to $1050.00. I 
know a Mr. Stone of our county, who 
produced 324 crates of Wilsons, Cres- 
cents and Burts, mixed, that sold for 
$1050. 00 from one and one-half acres. A 
Mr. Ingersoll, near us, picks 200, thirty- 
six quart crates from one acre of Wilsons. 
But I will not cite any more large yields 
as they tend to demoralize the strawberry 
business. Farmers hear of these large 
yields^ they rush into the business in a 
wholesale manner, the markets are glut- 
ted, thefprice goes below that which will 
admit of any profit, and the farmer is 
discouraged. He no sooner gets into it 
than he is getting out again. The man 
who wishes [to succeed must keep right 
along. 

But the profits from strawberries are 
not all we get out of them. We have 
them to use in our own families. Many 
families' would not have this luxury if 
they did not raise them for market. The 
farmer does aot feel the cost of ber- 
ries when he raises them himself, but 
even at five or six cents per quart it 
amounts up rapidly when ten or fifteen 
quarts are used per day. It is a great 
pleasure for me to associate among fruits. 
It tends to make one 'better, I think. To 
watch the first leaves unfold in the early 
spring; the growth of the blossom buds 
till they finally burst into full bloom; 
to note the difference in form of the dif- 
ferently sexed blossoms and -how they 
perform their functions; to watch the 
berry as it develops from a little thing 
and finally changes both color and tex- 
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ture when it is ready to eat, all this is 
a real rjleasure to me. To those who 
only see in anything the dollars and 
cents they are to get out of it, I suppose 
there is no more poetry about straw- 
berry growing than about anything else. 



CRATES AND BASKETS. 
It is interesting to note the change in 
form of the different packages used in 
marketing strawberrys. At first people 
used to take them to market in pails or 
market-baskets. Then the great lumber- 
ing crate as large as a tool- chest came in- 
to use. This was modified and reduced 
in size from year to year, till finally we 
have a crate that is both light and dur- 
able as well. Along the Atlantic coast 
the crate generally used is a bushel crate. 
This is made as cheaply as possible; lit- 
tle regard is given to appearance. The 
top, bottom and ends are tight. The 
sides are slatted. There are 4 tiers of 
baskets, with 8 in each tier. The baskets 
are shallow and hold a dry measure 
quart. 

In Oswego Co. the crate generally used 
is the Baker crate. This holds 36 qts. 
The bottom and top are tight, but the 
sides and ends are slatted so as to admit 
air. The crates are made very heavy and 
strong. On the outside of the corners a 
strip is nailed on to protect and strength- 
en the crate. This prevents the crates 
setting closely together that no air may 
circulate among them. We find this crate 
very serviceable, but rather expensive. 
These crates are generally painted, and 
keep for many years when housed. 

At Rochester, N. Y. , is made a patent 
crate called the " Climax. " This is the 
finest crate we have ever seen, but is 
quite expensive. It holds 32 qts. and is 
similer to the crate used along the At- 
lantic coast as regards shape. The sides 
and ends are slatted so as to let in the 
air. The corners are protected by sheet 
iron, which makes it strong. 



Out in Illinois, and all through the 
Mississippi valley, the growers use a 
"gift" or non-returnable crate. These 
hold 16 or 24 qts. , and are made of stuff 
shaved'out like the material used in mak- 
ing cheese boxes. The cross pieces are 
of one-half inch stuff. This crate is 
nailed together when berries are put in 
it, and thus is plenty strong enough- 
The advantages of the "gift" over the re- 
turnable crate are many. In the first 
place, they may be bought for about f 
cent per qt., including crate and box; 
while the ordinary crate costs about 3 
cents per qt. This is a very important 
item for the beginner with a limited 
capital to consider. Then the freight 
must necessarily be less, because the 
empty crate will not have to be returned. 
When we send a carload to a large dis- 
tributing point like New York, they can 
better be reshipped in "gift" crates than 
in returnable ones. This will open a 
larger market for our fruit. The fruit 
will sell for more than enough to 
pay for the package because always in 
clean packages. Many people will buy 
that otherwise would not because they 
have something to carry the berries in. 
Especially is this true when people wish 
to eat them fresh. 

The "gift" crate is sufficiently venti- 
lated for practical purposes. The boxes 
are made rather tight and thus will hold 
small raspberries. The'' boxes are exact- 
ly square and the bottom raised that one 
may set top of the other when heaped 
up a little. This raised bottom gives the 
appearance of trickery and is the only 
objection that people will have against 
them. But the box holds a dry quart 
and is all right if people understand it. 



PA CKING HO USE. 
It is very important to have a suitable 
packing house where the strawberries 
may be carried, fixed off, and placed in 
the crates. If there is any old building 
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near the berry patch it may be used. If 
necessary to build, we would do it in the 
following manner: Set posts at each cor- 
ner about seven feet high; board up the 
end towards the prevailing winds ; use 
the other end for the door. Erect shelves 
three feet wide all around the inside and 
about four feet from the floor. Board up 
the sides up to the shelf, and above the 
shelf have swinging doors that may be 
opened when at work, and closed during 
a rain storm, or when the shanty is 
not used. If used as a storehouse for 
crates after the picking is over, it is a 
good plan to have the building strong and 
tight. Loose open sheds are sufficient 
for protection from sunshine, but are not 
the thing in a rain storm. We have a 
plan to build a packing house of this 
same shape, but stouter and more elabo- 
rate, with rollers under it, so^that it may 
be moved around as you change the loca- 
tion of your berry bed, and kept from 
year to year. 



OA USES OF FAIL TJRE IN STRA W- 
BERRY CULTURE. 
Everybody does not make a success in 
strawberry culture. There is probably 
as great a percentage that fail as in any 
other business. The reason is that tkey 
are not adapted to it. We are adapted 
to certain lines of work, and if by chance 
we do not happen to take up that par- 
ticular line, we make a failure generally. 
Of course there are people that can adapt 
themselves to most anything, and there- 
fore do not make a complete failure even 
if they happen to get in the wrong pew. 
Then there are other people who never 
will succeed in anything, simply because 
they are too indolent and lazy. There is 
a class of people that are into everything 
and change their occupation so often 
that they do not give themselves time to 
ascertain whether a thing pays or not, 
before they are into something else. I 
have seen people go into the berry busi- 



ness with a rush, and the year after they 
picked the first crop they were into some- 
thing else and had thrown up the berry 
business. You can see that they lose 
money because the main part of the ex- 
penses come the first year. If a farmer 
has a large farm and is making money by 
raising anything else, I do not advise him 
to go into the berry business, especially 
if he has something to attend to in pick- 
ing time. The berry business requires the 
proprietor's personal attention. Some 
people expend a lot of money for new 
varieties of plants, and for expensive fer- 
tilizers, and then do not give the plants 
proper attention. It is best to try new 
kinds only in a small way. Get six or a 
dozen plants and test the variety before 
you plant it largely. Three-fourths, yes, 
nine-tenths of the new varieties do not 
succeed the country over. Get a few of 
each variety, test them and find out what 
you want. Make the main planting to 
varieties that are a success in your neigh- 
borhood. Thousands of dollars are wasted 
each year on varieties that are of no use 
to the victim. It is not safe even to re- 
ly on the Experiment Station reports, 
simply because their soil may be differ- 
ent from that of your own. Many be- 
ginners make a mistake by going in too 
deep. They think that if half an acre will 
pay that ten acres ought to pay better. 
Poultry keepers tell us that fifty hens 
will pay better in proportion than 500. 
It is so in berry culture. One half acre 
properly cared for will pay better than 
ten acres tended in a slip-shod manner. 
The beginner should go slow, by begin- 
ning with not over a half acre and in- 
creasing his acreage as his knowledge in- 
creases. With all that is said and writ- 
ten, there is no such valuable knowledge 
as that acquired by experience. 

HOW TO START IN BUSINESS. 
In every neighborhood it is a good 
plan to have someone who is well posted 
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in varieties that succeed in that locality. 
Those who wish to go into the business 
of raising berries for market, or those 
who want to put out a few for home use 
will appreciate it, if they can depend on 
the person to tell them the right variety. 
Thus you see there is room for a profit- 
able business in selling plants right at 
home. The .person who goes into this 
will have to be more observing and care- 
ful than if he merely grows fruit. The 
different varieties will have to be set in 
separate rows where they will not mix by 
running together. If by mistake a plant 
gets in the wrong row it should be pulled 
out and f thrown away. An observing 
j)erson can detect the difference in foliage 
between the varieties during the grow- 
ing season, but he cannot in the early 
spring before the leaves start. Six plants 
of any new variety will be enough to 
start with. 



HOW TO GET A BIG GROWTH. 

Make the soil as rich as you can afford 
by putting on manure from year to year. 
Scatter ashes and superphosphate over 
the soil and rake or harrow in before the 
plants are set out. Use nitrate of soda 
around the plants just after they are set 
and superphosphate at regular intervals 
of a month throughout the sea- 
son. Do not put on too much commer- 
cial fertilizer at a time, a small handful 
to the hill is enough, and be sure and 
not get it on the leaves. If by chance it 
falls on the leaves, take a broom and 
brush it off, else it will kill the leaves 
and therefore injure the growth of the 
plants. Make the rows about 8 ft. apart 
for rapid growing kinds and the plants 
may be set 2 ft. apart in the row. Take 
as much pains as possible in setting out 
the plants. Spread the roots out fan- 
shape and put them down straight as far 
as they reach. Do not double the roots 
up in a bunch together. See that they 
are properly spread out. Wet the roots in 



setting them out then the dirt will cling to 
them and they will start sooner. In a 
few days after setting, stir the soil around 
the plants lightly with a rake or hoe. Do 
not at any time dig deep enough to in- 
jure the branching roots. Hoe shallow 
as often as possible throughout the seas- 
on. The more you hoe them the more 
they will grow. Do not allow a weed to 
show his head. Pinch off the first run- 
ners till the plants get strong and stocky. 
Then allow the runners to grow and 
strike root. Trail the runners out straight, 
perpendicular to the rows, that they may 
cover as much space as possible; for 
as soon as a plant roots' nicely it begins 
to send out runners of its own accord. 
Keep the soil loose and porous under the 
runners that they may root without much 
trouble. In working around the plants 
be careful that you tread the soil as lit- 
tle as possible. Keep the rows always el- 
evated as much as possible with a de- 
pression between for carrying off the sur- 
plus water. The runners that have not 
already rooted should be covered with 
small stones, or a little soil. Keep the 
soil not wet but moist, by applying when 
necessary water or liquid manure, with a 
sprinkler, just after sundown. Do nut 
water in the sunshine, as water put on to 
foliage in the sunshine will burn it. If 
there be any space between the plants 
not filled up by the middle of September, 
trail the runners towards that. I think 
it quite possible to make 500 new plants 
from one parent plant in one season. It 
all depends however, on the variety, and 
the treatment. Varieties of the Cres- 
cent type will make ten times as many 
plants as those of the Sharpless type. I 
have seen rows of the Cloud and Eureka 
respectively, spread ten and twelve feet 
wide, in a single season. Ten thousand 
plants were grown from a single dozen in 
one year of the Crescent variety. The 
plants were set ten feet apart each way, 
early in April, and by fall had complete- 
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ly covered the ground. For the person 
who grows plants for sale, it will pay him 
to give this high cultivation with scarce 
and high priced varieties only. Ordinary 
standard varieties may be set about one 
foot apart in the row, with rows five 
feet apart on ordinarily rich soil. Allow 
the plants to spread as far as possible, 
merely keeping them from mixing to- 
gether. Mixed varieties are an abomina- 
tion, as you can never tell how many of 
either kind you have. 



WILL VARIETIES MIX IF 
FLAN TED TOGETHER? 

I am often asked the above question. 
Yes, they will mix same as corn and oats 
will mix if turned in the same bin. They 
retain their individual traits just the 
same no matter how long or how 
thoroughly mixed. Plants will mix 
only mechanically. But if you plant the 
seeds of a variety of strawberry that has 
been planted along side another variety, 
those seeds will produce a new variety 
that may have some of the peculiar traits 
of both the parents. The fruit of some 
kinds is also changed by association of 
several varieties together. But Wilson 
XDlants will be Wilson plants no matter 
how many other varieties are planted 
along side and among them. Straw- 
berries only mix through the bloom. 



THE EFFECT OF STAMINA TES 
ON FISTILLA TES. 

There has been much difference of 
opinion in regard to whether the fruit is 
affected by the variety used to fertilize. 
Those who think in the negative argue 
that soil differences and difference in the 
seasons are the main causes for the vari- 
ence of pistillate varieties in fruiting. It 
is true that difference in the weather has 
some effect, as also has difference in soil. 
But these two agencies cannot cause all 
the variance. This has been proven by 
experiments at the Geneva Ex. Station. 



Several potted Crescents were isolated so 
that no pollen could reach them through 
the air only as it was applied artificially. 
At the proper time pollen from several 
different staminate varieties was applied 
by hand for the purpose of learning 
the effect it would have on the fruit. 
The result is shown by photographs. 
The Crescent fruit not only takes on 
shape according to the variety it is fer- 
tilized with, but size and general appear- 
. ance as well. Really I do not see why 
the fruit from plants should not be modi- 
fied by association. Animals are affected 
by association. We do not mate the 
choice animal with the scrub for best 
results, but rather with the thorough- 
bred. Members of the human family 
are affected by marriage one way or 
another. All of our associates have a 
certain influence on us. Is this not 
equally true with the vegetable kingdom? 
I have noticed that staminates effect the 
shape, size, color and firmness of pistil- 
late strawberries. If you want either of 
these qualities developed to the highest 
extent, plant staminates that are promi- 
nent in these traits. 



FISTILLA TES VERS US ST A MI- 
NATES. 

As a rule pistillate varieties of straw- 
berries have proven the most productive 
with us. They must be properly fertil- 
ized however. There should be a suffi- 
cient number of staminates planted 
among them, and the staminate should 
blossom at the same time as the pistil- 
late. Half pistillates and half staminates 
will be the best proportion. But if the 
staminate variety be a vigorous grower^ 
like Michels Early, one row of them to 
three rows of pistillates will suffice. A 
good plan is to set five rows of each al- 
ternately throughout the field. A pool- 
plan is to mix the plants in the row un- 
less they be of the same vigor. If an 
equal number of Michels Early and Cloud 
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were mixed together, all would go well. 
But where Wilsons and Crescents are 
mixed in the rows, the Crescents will run 
the Wilsons out in a few years and all 
will be Crescents. This has been tried 
in Oswego county. Somebody mixed 
Crescents and Wilsons together and sold 
them as a new variety, calling them 
Scrawlers, Crawlers or Sprawlers. All 
went well for a few years, and old Wil- 
son devotees who would not plant Cres- 
cents, planted Scrawlers. But as the 
Crescents run more than the Wilsons, 
it was not long before nearly all were 
Crescents. Crescents will not produce 
perfect berries when planted alone, and 
so the growers had to lay it to the weath- 
er. Keep different varieties in different 
rows and thus save trouble. 

Pollen is carried from the staminate to 
the pistillate blossoms by bees, and by 
the wind. If a driving wind occurs in the 
blossoming season, the pistillates always 
bear best. If it be very rainy during the 
blossoming season the pollen is not dis- 
tributed by the bees and the wind, but is 
washed off and goes to the ground. 
Hence, pistillate varieties are less pro- 
ductive and of poorer quality in a wet 
blossoming season. This was especially 
true during the season of 1890. This was 
the rainiest season we have had for many 
years. Pistillates were surpassed in a 
few instances by staminates in produc- 
tiveness. 



STRAWBERRIES SOMETIMES 
UNPRODUCTIVE. 

People write : ' ' I made the soil rich 
and the plants made a fine growth, but 
we had very few berries." 

Clear pistillates like the Manchester 
and Champion will not produce fruit if 
planted alone. Inexperienced persons 
often get only pistillates to set out, and 
thus have only their labor for their pains. 
Strawberry growers often give away 
j)lants from their old beds to their neigh- 



bors. If the bed be Wilsons and Cres- 
cents, the Crescents will show up more 
vigorous, and an inexperienced person 
will be quite sure to get only Crescent 
plants. 

There are varieties of strawberries that 
will bear almost any amount of fertility. 
There are other varieties that will run to 
vines if too much manure is used, and 
produce very little fruit. Then too, dif- 
ference in soil and climate has much to 
do with the fruiting capacity of different 
varieties. 



IIO W TO GET KNO W LEDGE. 

The person who is to go into the straw- 
berry business should get all the knowl- 
edge possible before beginning opera- 
tions. Experimental knowledge is the 
most valuable, but it costs lots of time 
and money. A person should get all of 
the books he can on the subject and read 
them. Subscribe for fruit papers and 
study them. Get full of the subject from 
reading and then go and see some prac- 
tical grower. Learn all you can of him. 
Yisit him several times during the sea- 
son so as to see the plants in the different 
stages. There is no end to the amount 
of knowledge you can thus get. In read- 
ing you will come across much that is 
not practical. The novice is liable to 
pay more attention to the unpractical 
portions of an article than to the valu- 
able. Use your common sense when you 
are reading. Always use your common 
sense at all times. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
STRAWBERRY. 
Some people think that if we take up 
plants of wild varieties and transfer them 
to the garden, giving good culture, that 
the plants will bear fruit large like tame 
or garden strawberries. This is not so. 
We have tried it. The plants will grow 
better and cover the ground, but the 
berries, if anything c]ijferent ? will 
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smaller. You might cultivate them in 
the garden for centuries and they will 
not produce large fruit. The new varie- 
ties of garden strawberries are produced 
by crossing varieties now in cultivation 
and sowing their seeds, when the seed- 
ling will develop a new variety. At one 
time all strawberries were wild. The so 
called garden strawberries were produced 
by sowing the seeds of cultivated wild 
ones. "Wild plants were given a place in 
the garden under high culture. Seeds 
from these berries were sown and the 
result was a berry larger than the wild 
ones. Then seeds from the improved 
berries were sown with the result of still 
further improving the variety. This 
process was kept on till a very large and 
valuable variety was produced. Then by 
sowing the seeds of the wild cultivated 
berry several varieties of improved ones 
were j>roduced. These were crossed with 
a still further variance and improvement 
in the seedling produced. This process 
has been kept up for ages till the small 
wild berry has evoluted into the mam- 
moth cultivated berries that we grow 
now. Any one can see the improvements 
made better by putting a Bubach in a 

dish of wild strawberries, 
i 



THE SEXES OF STRAWBERRY 

BLOSSOMS. 
It has been shown that pollen from 
staminates has an effect on the pulp of 
the berry crossed. The greater effect 
however is on the seeds. If you examine 
a strawberry blossom when it first opens 
you will observe that it is peculiarly 
made up. In the center of the blossom 
is a little green mound. This is the part 
that develops to a berry. On the outside 
of this little mound are little hair-like 
projections. Some of these have brown 
dust or pollen on the ends. Others have 
not. The former are stamens or the 
male organs of the plant. The latter are 
pistils or female organs. Blossoms that 



have both of these organs are called 
hermaphrodites. Those that have only 
pistils are called pistillate varieties or 
females, while those that have only 
stamens are called staminates or male 
blossoms. Hermaphrodites will bear 
alone. Pistillates will bear only when 
crossed by staminates or hermaphrodites. 
Staminates never bear fruit and are of 
no use unless to fertilize pistillates. In 
order that the pulp of the berry shall 
develop, it must have its seeds fertilized. 
The seeds are on the outside of the little 
mound or receptacle at the root of the 
pistils. This is the process of fertiliza- 
tion: — The pollen from the stamen drops 
on the top of the pistil and follows down 
its inside till it reaches the .seed. If the 
variety be a pistillate the pollen is carried 
from staminate plants near-by by the 
wind or on the legs of the bees as they 
go from blossom to blossom. The pro- 
cess of producing pollen is a wasting one. 
Therefore hermaphrodite varieties are 
not so productive as pistillates. They 
may set a large number of berries but 
are often unable to bring them to matur- 
ity, because the production of pollen is 
a great drain on their vitality. We find 
this especially true with the Bidwell 
strawberry. Some hermaphrodite varie- 
ties set only a few berries and are able 
to bring the whole crop to maturity. 
This is true with the Gandy and others. 



ORIGINATING NEW VARIETIES. 

The most simple way of originating new 
varieties is by planting pistillates and 
hermaphrodites together. The blossoms 
will be crossed naturally and the seeds if 
sown will produce a new variety. Nine- 
tenths of the new varieties are produced 
in this way. The results are very un- 
certain, as we cannot tell which varieties 
have crossed with the pistillate, if several 
varieties are in the field. Varieties often 
cross in this way, and we find seedlings 
in old beds that are very valuable. If 
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one would be sure of the result, he must 
isolate the varieties so that no other pol- 
len than that from the variety wanted 
can reach the pistillate. This is done by 
planting in a greenhouse; or by covering 
the plants that are to be crossed by glass 
domes, and carrying the pollen from 
the staminate with a feather. When 
staminates are crossed with staminates, 
the stamens are cut out from one variety 
and pollen is carried to its pistils from 
the other variety by a feather. This must 
be done very carefully and early in the 
morning, just as the blossoms open. 
In order to get the best results, ifc is 



in the box till spring, or transplanted to 
the open ground. They are now set 
about 1 ft. apart in the row with rows 
about 3 ft. apart. The runners are all 
kept off till the plants bear, which will 
be the following June. The varieties 
that are worthless may be pulled out and 
thr own away to give room for the prom- 
ising kinds to spread. New varieties do 
not always show their best the first year 
of fruiting, and it may be well to let 
them fruit two years before deciding in 
regard to their merit or value. I would 
keep the runners off mainly, so that they 
will not become mixed together. 
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best to pick off all the berries on the 
£>lants but two or three, that the speci- 
mens treated may develop to the largest 
size. When the berries are dead ripe 
they are picked and the pulp is mushed 
and the seeds taken out. The seeds may 
be sown at once, or kept till the next 
spring. If sown at once in a box, cover- 
ing lightly with soil, the seedlings will 
show above ground in about three weeks. 
In a few weeks more they should be 
pricked out into another box about two 
inches apart each way. In a month 
more they will have to be again trans- 
}3lanted as they will need more room to 
grow. The seedlings may either be kept 



DO VARIETIES RUN OUT? 
Since our large varieties of strawber- 
ries are produced by high culture and 
crossing. ' It stands to reason that they 
will deteriorate and finally run back to 
the original state if the high feeding and 
culture that has brought them to this 
state is not kept up. Since all cultiva- 
tors — we might well say very few do — do 
not keep up the high culture under 
which a new variety starts out in exist- 
ence, is it any wonder that varieties run 
out? Because of the fact that seedlings 
raised by experts get such high culture 
before they are sent away from home is 
the reason for the failure with new vari- 
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eties. New varieties that originate by 
chance in old beds are therefore more 
apt to be valuable generally and they 
retain their characteristics longer than 
do those that are grown by artificial 
means. 



THE WILSON STRAWBERRY. 

I have grown strawberries for years 
and have tested nearly every variety. 
The "Wilson has never paid expenses with 
me; but I have grown it every year, hop- 
ing that I could make it profitable. Our 
soil is gravelly loam, well drained and 
sloping to the south. The Wilson has 
done well with some of my neighbors on 
soil similar to ours. In 1886 a Mr. In- 
gersoll picked 200 38-quart crates Ironi 
one acre. Since then, however, with the 
same treatment he has not been able to 
secure a crop that would jDay expenses. 
In the town of Scriba, near Oswego city, 
0. H. Stone last year secured §1,050 
worth of fruit from 1\ acres of Wilsons. 

If a New York or Philadelphia com- 
mission merchant is asked to name the 
best strawberry, he will almost invariably 
name the Wilson. For the reason that 
dealers prefer it, and because many have 
lost money by planting newer varieties, 
the Wilson is still the leading berry in 
Oswego county, so far as acreage is con- 
cerned. The Crescent crowds it closely. 

With right treatment, which means 
liberal manuring and careful cultivation, 
I think the Wilson may still be made to 
pay, as it furnishes pollen for early vari- 
eties. In fact I knovf of no other early 
variety that will surpass it for this pur- 
pose, perhaps, excepting Pearl. I will 
admit that taking plants from old and 
diseased j)l&ntations, an d also careless 
culture, have done much to hasten the 
result. That the Wilson has actually 
deteriorated may be proved by consult- 
ing anyone who grew them years ago 
and who also grows them now. I can 
remember how they used to grow in my 



grandmother's garden fifteen years ago. 
A little spot about a rod square produced 
enough berries for several families. For 
the past few years the Wilson has rusted 
badly around here, some patches pro- 
ducing nothing, while Crescents close by 
bore a full crop. Many are discouraged, 
and there is a great demand for some- 
thing to take its place. The Bubach has 
been shipped to N. Y. two seasons, and 
has proved a success so far, selling at 
four cents jDer quart above Wilson and 
Crescent. 



HO W TO RESTORE THE VAL UE 
OF A VARIETY. 
Strawberries that have run out, in a 
measure, may be restored to their origi- 
nal state by proper selection and care. 
Select the largest plants to be found and 
from these take the new plants for your 
setting. Continue selecting the. largest 
plants from year to year. Never allow 
the plants that you grow for the sole 
purpose to raise plants, to bear fruit. Do 
not take the plants from the tip end of 
the runners. Select the plants that root 
first. Do not ever take plants from an 
old bed that has borne fruit once, they 
will not grow so well when set out nor 
bear as much fruit as new bed plants. 



FALL SETTING OF STRAW- 
BERRIES. 
The soil where strawberries are to be 
set in the fall, should be rich, well pulver- 
ized and mellow as an ash-heap, since 
the plants have little time in which to 
become established for fruiting before 
winter checks growth. A plot from 
which early vegetables, such as peas or 
potatoes have just been harvested, espe- 
cially if it be very rich, is desirable. 
Bemove all rubbish and plow or spade 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches, in- 
corporating in the soil at the same time 
a supply of rotted manure or phosphate. 
After plowing, sow on ashes or phos- 
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phate at the rate of twelve or fifteen 
pounds to the rod. Now rake or harrow 
till the soil is mellow and free from 
lumps. Mark off the ground into rows 
three feet apart and set the plants six to 
twelve inches apart in the rows. The soil 
should be well drained, but if water is 
liable to stand around plants, the ground 
should be slightly raised when the plants 
-are set, leaving a slight ditch between 
the rows of plants. There are many 
ways of setting plants, but any way is 
good, -provided the roots are put down 
straight, or at a slight angle, and not 
doubled up in a heap. It is important 




be cut off, and later on, allow only about 
two runners to each plant to root. This 
will leave a nice narrow row for fruiting. 
During cultivation, especially if the soil 
be not over rich, a small handful of 
phosphate or shovelful of rotten manure 
or both, placed between each hill and 
hoed around the plants, will increase the 
yield wonderfully. Aahes are also good, 
potash tending to give firmness and col- 
or to the berry. At each hoeing, partic- 
ularly if the plants have been set on a 
level, draw a little earth up around the 
plants. This will leave a depression in 
the middle for the water to pass off. On 
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that the crown of the plant, that portion 
where the roots and leaf-stalks unite, and 
which constitute the real life of the 
plant, should be just even with the sur- 
face of the soil; If below the surface, 
the plant will smother; if above, it 
will dry up. 

The after cultivation consists in keep- 
ing the ground free of weeds; and if the 
soil be rich, it will be frequent and suf- 
ficient. The rows should be made as 
long as possible in order to save turning 
around, where a horse is used in cultiva- 
tion. In moist weather cultivate deep; 
in dry, shallow. The first runners should 



the approach of winter, the best time be- 
ing the first freeze-up, cover the entire 
bed two or three inches deep with some 
coarse material, such as straw, leaves or 
coarse manure. Early in the spring re- 
move the covering and cultivate or spade 
deeply between the rows close enough to 
the plants so as not to injure the roots. 
Now replace the mulch, putting it be- 
tween the plants and close up to them, 
and leave it on till after fruiting. No 
further care will they need till picking. 
Everyone knows how to pick strawber- 
ries, and I will give no further instruc- 
tions. In conclusion will say that if ev- 
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erything is favorable, weather, soil, etc. , 
there is no better time to set strawberries 
than July or August, possibly September 
at the north. They occupy the ground 
less than a year, require less labor, and, 
on account of extra size and color, com- 
mand better prices. The most paying- 
patch we ever had were some Crescents, 
set August 1st. However, I would not 
attempt to set much of a patch if the soil 
be dry, for if not well watered the plants 
receive a oheck from which they rarely 
recover. Two or three hundred plants 
can be easily watered, but not so with 
several thousand. "Water after the sun 
goes down, and shade plants with old 
strawberry baskets, dock leaves, etc. If 
plants are watered the soil should be 
stirred next day, else it will bake around 
and soon destroy them. 



SMALL FRUIT FOR THE FAMILY. 

Those who have not the luxury of a 
garen of small fruits may be surprised at 
the following facts: 

Our strawberries begin to ripen the 
middle of June and continue for about 
one month, when raspberries take their 
place. Following them come blackber- 
ries and finally grapes. Currants ripen 
during the latter pickings of strawberries 
and first of raspberries. We have known 
them to remain on the bushes till late in 
the autumn. Sometimes we have straw- 
berries, white and red currants^ red, 
white and black raspberries, on the table 
at the same time, and I assure you they 
are far better for the health than so much 
meat. It may seem curious, but salt pork 
tastes best of any meat^to us during the 
strawberry season. I suppose it tends to 
neutralize the acid of the fruit, too much 
acid being hurtful esj)Gcially to people of 
a nervous temperament. Farmers could 
dispose of their pork more easily and 
with less headache, had they a plentiful 
supply of strawberries. We have been 
in the small fruit business for ten years 



and our doctor's bills have been com- 
paratively nothing during that time. Be- 
fore they were a heavy burden. We 
never feel so well as when there are fresh 
berries on the table every day. Our in- 
tellect is clear. We can think and write 
better and do more physical work. With 
bread and butter, we sometimes make a 
meal of strawberries or raspberries, eat- 
ing nothing else. How much fruit do 
you suppose we eat? Our family con- 
sists of from eight to ten persons. Of 
strawberries we use three or four quarts 
to a meal; usually twice, sometimes three 
times a day. Frequently we consume 
250 to 350 quarts of strawberries a year, 
including those canned and used fresh. 
Currants are mostly canned and made 
into jelly. Blackraspberries are dried 
to use in puddings and pies for winter. 
But during their season black raspber- 
ries, as well as red and white raspberries 
and blackberries are used fresh on the 
table, two or three quarts to a meal. We 
don't feel satisfied unless we have a large 
supply of berries canned for winter. 

When I was a boy Jour people used to 
buy 20 to 30 quarts of raspberries or 
blackberries to can, and these had to ans- 
wer unless we found time to go off ' 'a 
berrying." These times generally come 
during haying or harvesting and some 
day when the sky looked cloudy in the 
morning. The team would be harnessed 
to the democrat wagon, and all would go 
except one, who stayed at home to look 
after things. After driving several miles 
into the;berry country the horses would 
be hitched to a tree and the pickers 
would scatter in all directions. Those 
who went off by* themselves would have 
the best luck and maybe fill their pails. 
Late in the afternoon all would meet at 
the wagon tired and cross. Then we all 
drive home in time for chores. If 40 or 
50 quarts were gathered, the picking was 
pronounced good. For strawberries the 
women folks would search the old 
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meadows, destroying more hay than the 
berries^were worth. 

Now if the time given to ' 'going a ber- 
rying" had been distributed over the 
whole of*a single season, and devoted to 
procuring plants, setting out and culti- 
vating^desirable varieties of all kinds of 
fruits, how much better would have been 
the result, how much better the supply; 
to say nothing of the exhaustion which 
some would not get over for weeks, of 
tramping miles over old logs and through 
brambles for wild ones. Yet in view of 
all this, how few have even so much a 
luxury as a strawberry bed. Go through 
the country and the farmer's berry bed, 
if he has one, is more properly a bed of 
weeds. One might think that a man, re- 
membering his desires and tastes of child- 
hood, when he had the independence ac- 
quired at maturity, and the same tastes, 
would, among other things, plan and lay 
out a large fruit garden. But how few 
do! How soon we forget our childlike 
desires and ambitions. 
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L. B. Pierce, a noted horticultural 
writer, says when a boy, he often envied 
his neighbors their supply of pears, and 
resolved when he grew to be a man, he 



would have all the pears he wanted. He 
further says that he has carried out his 
plans and now has pears summer and 
winter, and all he wants. 

Fruit is unlike other things. If one 
has more than he can use or sell, it may 
be given away and is always acceptable. 
No one thinks he is receiving a' gift from 
the hand of Charity who accejDts a basket 
of choice fruit. Strawberries and other 
small fruits cannot be gathered in the 
dark and we have never been troubled 
by people stealing them. If more fruit 
was grown, people would not have such a 
ravenous appetite for it and there would 
be less "cooning." 

CONCERNING THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 

The growth of plants has more to do 
with success or failure in strawberry 
growing than one might suppose. My 
experience is that in order to have fruit 
we must first have a good growth of 
plants. For this reason we have always 
had better success with good growers like 
Orescent than with slow growers such as 
Wilson, J ewell, etc. A given amount of 
plants of Wilson will bear as much as the 
same number of Crescents. But with or- 
dinary soil and culture the Wilson will 
make very narrow rows, while the Cres- 
cent may spread 4 feet wide and thus pro- 
duce many more berries. Then too, those 
varieties making a big growth of plants 
cover the soil with their foliage which 
serves as a mulch, and one need not be 
so careful in covering them early. The 
idea of growing strawberries in hills 
sounds nice, but is only practicable for 
the few who have plenty of time to clip 
the runners and give the necessary extra 
care. On clay soils they must be mulched 
early and deep. If left uncovered even 
during a slight freeze, the plants will be 
lifted out some, especially if water stands 
around them. But wide matted rows 
have disadvantages as well. The berries 
will be smaller, especially if the season be 
dry. For the best results a matted row 
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about lj to 2 feet wide should be secured. 
The Bubach most nearly meets our idea 
in regard to growth. 

LONG AND CONFUSING LIST OF VARIETIES. 

One of the most confusing things that 
a beginner in gardening or fruit growing 
finds staring him in the face, is the long- 
lists of varieties. Something good is said 
of most every variety, and he is at a loss 
to know which kind to choose. Some 
, dealers have a faculty of writing descrip- 
tions to suit their stock of plants. The 
dealer should give descriptions of those 
varieties that do well with him, and 
merely list, without comment, those of 
doubtful value. Then the beginner if he 
takes the advice cannot justly blame him. 
But people say, Why not discard at once 
those varieties that do not prove profit- 
able? The fruit grower can and should 
do so, but the nurseryman cannot always, 
for this reason : While very few varieties 
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become popular the country over, almost 
every variety obtains a local popularity 
somewhere. If the nurseryman xdIows 
under a variety as unprofitable, he may 
get an order for that variety the very 
next day, and thus is money out. The 
Jewell strawberry is worthless with us 



and with most people ; but a man i 
Massachusetts writes me that it is his? 
most paying variety. The Cloud does- 
best in the South but is worthless on 
rich soil at the North. The Jessie in 
some sections, notably in Kansas, surpass 
the Bubach. Here and all over the east 
the Bubach far surpasses the Jessie. 

A person beginning fruit culture should 
consult successful growers near at home- 
for advice on culture and varieties. One 
should go rather light on the untested 
novelties, and confine himself mostly to 
the old well tried varieties. It is well to 
try the new kinds in a small way till their 
value is determined. One should be- 
governed in this somewhat by his pocket- 
book. We have never lost much by buy* 
ing the new kinds, and have often made 
a good strike. We can always sell plants, 
of choice kinds to our neighbors. 

SUBSTITUTION OF VARIETIES. 

Nurserymen and seedsmen are often 
censured and we might say justly some- 
times. It is very provoking and annoy- 
ing to have something sent to us that we 
haven't ordered in place of that we or- 
dered and have paid for. I once ordered 
some plants of a new strawberry and, be- 
ing late in the season, the nurseryman 
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was out of that variety, and sent plants 
of a variety of which I had a good sup- 
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ply. If one is new at the business he 
may be carried away by misleading de- 
scriptions and therefore order a variety 
entirely unsuited to his locality. In such 
a case the nurseryman renders a favor by 
substituting some suitable variety. Deal- 
ers depend for their success on suiting 
their customers, and they generally will 
do what is right. 

The beginner had better leave the se- 
lection of varieties to the nurseryman al- 
together, especially if he cannot get ad- 
vice near home from some local grower. 
To be sure of getting what one wants he 
should send in his order early, several 
weeks or months before the stock is 
wanted. Then, there can be no excuse 
for substituting as there is plenty of time 
for the requisite correspondence. 

Too many people wait till they want 
the plants before ordering them. Then 
it is all rush, and there is no time for the 
leisure required for care in filling the or- 
der to say nothing of substitution. If 
you want a large supply of plants you 
may get better prices by corresponding. 
Above all find out what you want and 
send in your order early, stating when 
you wish the stock shipped. 



HO W I PAID MY WA Y THB O UGH 
PULASKI ACADEMY. 
No doubt there are many worthy boys 
brought up on a farm who are desirous 
of getting a better education than is 
afforded by a few terms at the country 
school, but are prevented from so doing 
by a lack of means. In these close times 
heavy burdens are put on the farmer be- 
cause he will not stand up for his own 
rights, and, of course in trying to make 
ends meet, he neglects what he should 
least neglect, the proper '.education of his 
children. 

It is not the purpose of this little arti- 
cle to rail at the trusts, humbugs or poli- 
ticians that assail and bleed us on every 
side, nor^ on the other hand is it intend- 




PAKBY. 

ed to teach rebellion to the rising youth. 
The purpose is to show by our own ex- 
perience, how almost any farmer's son 
can pay his expenses through school, by 
growing small fruits, - and not feel that 
he is wholly dependent on his poor fath- 
er, but have the spark of independence 
about him. 

There were few strawberries grown 
here ten years ago. I was ignorant of 
their habits and culture. I began the 
wrong way. Instead of visiting some 
.neighboring grower for pointers, I got 
my knowledge almost entire by experi- 
menting. My brother had purchased a 
hundred^ plants in 1879. I helped set 
them out, my first work among strawber^ 
ries. I noted their habits closely, espe- 
cially when the berries began to ripen. 
Two years later, I was taken with the 
strawberry 1 'fever. " I was wild. I sent 
for the catalogue of every nurseryman 
that advertised, and studied them ; I sub- 
scribed for fruit papers and read every 
article on strawberries I could find. I 
was brim full with theories. Having 
procured a few plants by mail from a 
nurseryman in Rochester, and dug some 
from my brother's old bed, I set them 
out, hoed and cultivated them myself. 
The next year I had the great satisfac- 
tion of carrying my first strawberries to 
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market. When the dealer turned them 
from the market-basket into quart bask- 
ets and paid me 14 cents per quart for 
them, I was delighted. I would try it 
on a larger scale. That spring I had 
procured more plants and set about one- 
tenth of an acre. Next spring I borrowed 
$25 of my sister and sent for 8,000 
plants, enough to set an acre. They 
came by express from E. P. Eoe's nurs- 
eries at Cornwell on the Hudson. It 
took me a week to trim and get them 
ready to plant. I hired two men to help 
me set them out. One I had to hurry, 
the other needed checking. With my 
experience, I did not notice whether prop- 
er pains were taken or not. The next 
day I examined them and found that the 
fast man had merely thrown a handful 
of dirt on the center of the plant, leav- 
ing the roots mostly bare. It is need- 
less to say that very few lived. The oth- 
er man's plants and my own nearly all 
lived. I have since learned that an over- 
seer should know more than his men. 
No sooner had the plants been set than 
it began to rain. It rained day and night 
and nearly all summer. At times my 
strawberry bed was entirely submerged 
with water, preventing cultivation. I 
believe the weeds were a foot high be- 
fore they were hoed. Hired help did not 
always properly distinguish between 
strawberry plants and weeds. Some of 
each were cut out; some of each remained. 
The growing season came to a close and 
our * 'patch" looked rather thin and scat- 
tering. But my trials were not over. 
The winter was open and severe. I had 
neglected to cover the plants with straw, 
and to add to a host of discouragements, 
most of them were heaved out and killed. 
Desirous of saving a few, I put on straw 
early in the spring and rolled the whole 
iece like a meadow. When the plants 
ame into bearing I was surprised that 
they did so well. At 10 cts, per qt., I be- 
lieve my first acre netted $100. But how 



to dispose of the fruit ? Others had be- 
gun growing strawberries, and the stores 
could not sell them all. I started to 
peddle. Instead of ' 'crying out the name 
of my wares" on the street to attract 
people's attention, thereby making my- 
self odious, I took another course. I 
carried a sample tray of berries to the 
side door and thus made my sales. The 
variety had been recommended by Mr. 
Eoe to be superior to ordinary berries, 
and I assure you it didn't take the people 
of Pulaski long to find out the difference. 
There was a call for my berries. I car- 
ried a sample to the editor, who gave a 
favorable notive. People began to want 
plants, and thus originated my plant 
business. Although the first acre was 
coupled with many discouragements, I 
profited by the experience. Since then, 
I have grown strawberries in several lo- 
calities and on nearly all kinds -of soil. 
Some years they will only pay expenses, 
while in others they are exceedingly 
profitable. The year 1886 I secured:$225 
from seventy-five rods, less than half an 
acre. In no year have they paid so poor- 
ly as ordinary farm crops. My straw- 
berry business was carried on while at- 
tending school at the academy 'till the 
year of graduating, 1887. Picking time 
and hoeing comes mostly during the va- 
cation, after the spring term, and by 
hiring a little help occasionally, I was 
able to keep in school most of the time. 
Contrary to what might be expected, the 
opportunities are better for boys to be- 
gin now than they were ten years ago. 
Although ten times as many berries are 
grown, the price has not depreciated, but 
for the last three yeajs has steadily in- 
creased, till now the ruling price in Pu- 
laski is ten cents per quart. Why? Our 
surplus berries are now sent to New 
York and Philadelphia, selling some- 
times in those cities at twenty cents per 
quart, wholesale. A bargain may be 
made between the boy and his father, 
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the latter getting a share for the boy's 
time, the use of the team, implements, 
etc., used in cultivation. 1 Why not a 
happy idea? A great many people teach 
school in order to pay their expenses 
while attending school, and make teach- 
ing a stepping stone to some other busi- 
ness. For the farmer's son, why not 
substitute the growing of small-fruits, 
for if he teaches in the winter it will con- 
flict with his attending school. 




MONMOUTH. 

What might be a stepping stone to 
others, has become a permanent business 
with me. I follow the fruit and nursery 
business because it is remunerative, it is 
healthful, and I like it. With Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, I would not live by people's 
ills; by their quarrels; nor, by their 
sins. 



POTTED PLANTS AND SUB- 
STITUTES. 
In potting strawberry plants a pot full 
of soil is sunk near the old plant at a 
convenient distance, so as to allow the 
runner to be placed so that the young- 
plant will take root in the pot. A stone 
is placed on the runner to hold the plant 
down, so that by contact with the loose 
soil it will become rooted in a few days. 



As soon as well rooted, say two weeks, 
the runner is cut, severing connection 
with the parent plant. At first the plant 
will wilt, and it should be watered till it 
will grow on its own resources. To fa- 
cilitate watering, the pots are generally 
taken up and placed in the shade till 
ready for transplanting. Treated thus, 
potted plants will live when set out. A 
very common practice is, to set the jDotted 
plant without ' 'hardening" it off. This 
is the cause of failure with many potted 
plants. Such plants are no better than 
ordinary layer plants of the same age. 

There is nothing to be gained in pot- 
ting strawberry plants, taking into con- 
sideration the extra expense. Besides 
increased cost for packing, transporta- 
tion, &c, it costs one cent for pots and 
labor of potting. A potted strawberry 
plant set out at the same time as a well 
rooted layer, which has been taken up 
carefully with much soil adhering, does 
not do nearly so well. The reason is ob- 
vious. The layer plant, growing natu- 
rally, sends down its roots deep and wide, 
and develops to fine proportions. The 
potted plant is limited, its roots wind 
round and round in the pot, "get into a 
rut" as it were, and when transplanted, 
continue to wind round and round in- 
stead of reaching out in search of food 
and moisture. If one wishes a supply of 
plants for summer planting, he had bet- 
ter order layer plants. They will come 
cheaply by mail or express, may be set 
closely together and watered till hard- 
ened off, when they may be set out per- 
manently. The only advantage potted 
plants have over layers, is that they do 
not require the skill in transplanting and 
are less liable to have their vitality de- 
stroyed by handling and in transporta- 
tion. When exposed to the wind and 
sun the little fine rootlets are soon de- 
stroyed. Herein lies the cause for fail- 
ure in making strawberry plants live and 
grow. The potted plant has its roots 
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covered with soil and escapes injury un- 
less the earth becomes very dry. 




peice's seedling. 

Layer plants taken up with earth ad- 
hering to the roots after they have b een 
hardened off, w T ill make a good substi- 
tute for potted plants. I think them 
more valuable than potted plants. If the 
soil be dry, it should be thoroughly 
soaked before the plants are taken up. 
Such plants can be set upright in a shal- 
low box and shipped same as ordinary 
layer plants. 

In digging layer plants, in the summer, 
a large percentage of the undeveloped 
plants are destroyed, that if left for a 
few weeks would make nice plants. With 
potted plants there is no waste and there 
need not be any with layers if each plant 
is carefully layered and the runner 
pinched off before it starts to make an- 
other plant. 



STB A WBEBRIES AFTER STB A W- 
BEBBIES. 

I agree with the writer who says that 
it does not pay to grow strawberries on 
the same soil for several seasons in suc- 
cession. The past season, part of our 



fruiting bed was on land that had had 
strawberries on it two years before. Al- 
though the plants had the same culture 
and fertilization, they did not bear half 
the crop of those on new land right ad- 
joining. The fruit of an old bed is never 
so firm, fine colored or regular as that 
from a new one, even if clean culture is 
given. The constant cultivation essen- 
tial to the successful growing of straw- 
berries, brings into existence a new set 
of weeds not common when ordinary 
farm crops are grown. Although the soil 
was free from weeds when winter closed 
in, they came up last spring so as to 
nearly choke out the strawberry plants 
on the low ground. Narrow dock, chick- 
weed and other weeds run wild here, but 
were comparatively unknown on the new 
ground. While the plants will grow and 
spread just as well if sufficient fertility is 
maintained, the fruit is inferior, leading 
us to suppose that strawberry fruit takes 
out of the soil something not readily re- 
stored by manure. 



CLEANING O UT OLD BEDS. 

As a rule we do not believe in running 
a bed more than one year. There is no 
such thing however, as an iron-clad rule 
in horticulture. Some years the plants 
will make such a growth that they wont 
be a profitable crop the first bearing 
year; but if left till the second year the 
crop will be large. After fruiting a va- 
riety, its merits may be such as to render 
it desirable to increase the stock of plants 
rapidly. In such cases the old bed may 
be cleaned out and at a profit. If only 
fruit is wanted, the weeds may be mowed, 
the mulching material stirred up and 
when dry all may be set on fire and burn- 
ed. This not only destroys the weed 
seeds but checks the ravages of the leaf 
blight or rust. The space between the 
rows is now plowed and cultivated till 
thoroughly mellow. In a few weeks the 
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plants will send up new leaves and by 
winter look as green as a new bed. 

If new plants are wanted, the leaves 
should not be cut off, as the strength of 
the plant will go towards forming new 
leaves* instead of runners. The weeds 
and rubbish should all be removed and 
the space between the rows thoroughly 
spaded or plowed and cultivated. The 
rows are now given a liberal dressing of 
superphosphate or rotted manure. The 
cultivator should be run through once a 
week and narrowed up as the plants be- 
gin to run. Perennial weeds will start 
and should be pulled as fast as they grow. 
While the above is a safe way of increas- 
ing our stock of plants rapidly, I do not 
advise practicing this plan year after 
year, if one wishes to keep up the pedi- 
gree of his stock of plants. "While it is 
undoubtedly true that the tendency of 
all varieties is to run out or deteriorate, 
we can say that we have grown the Cres- 
cent for twelve years and we cannot see 
but that they are as valuable as when we 
first fruited them. Indeed we sometimes 
think they improve. But we have al- 
ways used plants from new beds for re- 
setting. I am a firm advocate of using 
new bed plants. When old bed plants 
are spoken of, the small, inferior plants 
that strike root in the weeds and grass 
are meant. Of course plants from a cul- 
tivated old bed are better than such, but 
still they have not the vigor of new bed 
plants and should be used only when 
necessity requires it. 



BO STRA W BERRIES R UN LAND f 
If strawberries were grown on the 
same ground for years, they would im- 
poverish it in one respect. The elements 
that make up the fruit would be extract- 
ed, and the land would be strawberry 
sick. If you plant another kind of crop 
such as does not require the same elements 
of fertility as the strawberry, that crop 
would be a good one, same as if no crop 



of strawberries had been grown thereon. 
Certain crops remove certain kinds of 
fertility out of the soil, and unless an en- 
ormous amount of fertility comprising 
those elements are placed back, the land 
refuses to respond for those crops. It is 
therefore better to practice a rotation of 
crops. Set strawberries on a piece o" 
soil one year, allow them to fruit and 
then put some other crop on that portion 
of the farm. Strawberries take very lit- 
tle fertility out of the soil. It is mainly 
in the form of potash, with less nitrogen 
and still a smaller amount of phosphoric 
acid. An ordinary yield of strawberries 
will have the following amount of fertil- 
ity in the fruit: Of nitrogen, 16 lbs. at 
18c. per lb., $2.88; phosphoric acid, 5.4 
lbs. at 12c, 65c; 19.7 lbs. potash at 6c, 
$1.18. Amounting in all to $4.71. This 
is for the fruit alone. The plants contain 
88.5 lbs. nitrogen, at 18c— $17.93; 35.3 
lbs. phosphoric acid, 12c— $4.23; 89.1 
lbs. potash, at 6c. — $5.35. Amounting 
in all to $27.51. 




W 

BUBT. 

While this amount of fertility must be 
in the soil in order for it to produce a 
crop of strawberries, it does not stand to 
reason that this amount of fertility is 
actually taken out of the soil by a crop 
of strawberries. The crop of fruit is tak- 
en away and sold, but this is the small- 
est part of it. The vines are plowed un- 
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der after the crop of fruit is harvested, 
and go to fertilize the soil. The fertil- 
ity that is" lost by the decay of the foli- 
age is surely made up by the added val- 
ue given to the soil by the addition of 
the decayed vines. So we conclude that 
a crop of strawberries only removes 
about $5.00 in fertility from each acre. 
Land is benefitted by growing strawber- 
ries upon it. The vines that are plowed 
under improve the mechanical condition, 
as also does the frequent cultivation and 
hoeing necessary to produce the crop. 
If mulch be left on, this is also added to 
the soil. Can anyone see where straw- 
berries impoverish the soil? 



A CHAPTER ON FERTILIZERS. 
Since plants take out of the soil cer- 
tain elements of fertility, it stands to rea- 
son that the soil will become impoverish- 
ed with repeated croppings unless some- 
thing in the shape of fertility is put back. 
Fertilizers are in two formes, — animal 
and concentrated or commercial fertil- 
izers. 

ANIMAL MANURES. 

These are the fertilizers that give the 
best satisfaction. The voidings of ani- 
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mals, they are valuable in proportion to 
the value of the food fed to the animal 
that makes them. Hogs are fed concen- 
trated food such as meat and grain, hence 
the voidings of hogs are very much more 
valuable, bulk for bulk, than those'from 
cows or horses. For the same reason are 
hen droppings more valuable than those 
from animals that eat coarse foods. The 
voidings of animals when fed different 
foods have been analyzed and found to 
be as follows: 

Valuation of Fodders as Manures (per 
ton) — 

Corn Meal - - - $ 7 50 

Wheat Bran - - 14 50 

Middlings - - - 10 70 

Gluten Meal - - 17 00 

Cotton Seed Meal - - 19 75 

t • -i nyr i \ old process ) 21 75 

Linseed Meal } new process [ 24 00 

Mixed Hay - - - 5 50 

Skim Milk - - - 2 25 

Corn Fodder - - - 4 32 

Corn Stover - - - 4 80 

Sugar Beets - - - 1 15 

Mangel-wurzel - - - 1 10 

It will be seen that bran, while it gen- 
erally costs much less than corn meal is 
worth nearly twice as much as a fertil- 
izer. If one stops to think how much he 
pays for the grain and how much it is 
worth after he feeds it to animals, he can 
readily see which grain pays best to buy. 
For instance, linseed meal costs $25.00 
per ton and the fertilizer that it makes is 
worth $24.00. Thus the ton of linseed 
really costs the farmer only $1.00 as a 
food. The above calculations are based 
on the fact that the fertilizers are care- 
fully saved and not any wasted. Barn 
manure is valuable but barnyard manure 
that has stood under the eaves and leach- 
ed out its valuable constituents is only 
half as valuable as manure that has been 
carefully husbanded and protected from 
the rains and sunshine. 

The* farmer should have some shed 
under which to put the manure. It may 
be necessary to build a separate building 
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for the purpose. It certainly don't pay 
to allow the manure to lose half of its 
value by leaching. Manure of a very 
coarse nature is often rendered worthless 
by heating. Ammonia, the most valuable 
part, is lost whenever the manure 
heats or is exposed to the rains and 
smshine. 

APPLYING MANURE. 

The best time to apply manure is as 
soon as it is made unless you have a 
place to store it under shelter. In the 
winter it may be drawn out and spread 
where wanted. If put in piles much of 
its value is lost. It is not wise to spread 
manure in the spring or summer when 
the weather is warm. The most accept- 
able time to apply manure is in the fall 
right after harvest time. House the 
year's product and draw it out in the 
month of September if possible. Prof. 
Roberts is my*authority and he is a good 
one. He argues that nature ajjplies a 
coat of manure every fall in the shape of 
leaves and consequently this is the best 
time for man to apply manure. It has 
'been found by experiment that manure put 
on in the fall is nearly all saved and goes 
to the enriching of the soil ;while if put on 
in the spring or early summer, most of it 
goes into^the air in the form of ammonia 
and is lost. When manure is housed it 
should be'^covered over with dry soil or 
land plaster to prevent the escape of 
ammonia. Every time it is forked over 
put on a new covering of absorbents. 
There is no tool so valuable on the farm 
as a manure spreader. It not only saves 
a much dreadedjpart of the work, but al- 
so puts the manure into such a fine state 
that it is readily taken up by the plants. 
I believe the results from applying 
manure with a spreader will be twice as 
good as when no spreader is used. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

The advantages of commercial fertil- 
izers over animal manures are these, - 



they are more concentrated and therefore 
more easily applied. They contain no 
weed seeds and thus do not add more to 
the cost of caring for a crop. But they 
do not better the mechanical condition 
of the soil as do barn manures. This is 
the greatest objection against them. 

The valuable constituents of all kinds 
of manures are ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash; valued respectively at 
18, 12 and 6 cts. per lb. It' a bag of fer- 
tilizer analyzes 10 per cent, of potash, it 
has 10 lbs. of j)otash in every 100 lbs., 
worth 6c. per lb. or 60c. If it analyzes 
10 per cent, phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent, ammonia, it has 10 lbs. of each of 
thoss constituents in every 100 lbs. 100 
lbs. of such a fertilizer will be worth as 
follows, 10 lbs. potash, 60 cts. ; 10 lbs. 
phosphoric acid, §1.20; 10 lbs. ammonia, 
$1.80, or $3.60 for the 100 lbs. Some 
people ask what makes up the other 70 
lbs. of the 100? Why have a lot of 
worthless matter that adds nothing but 
bulk to the soil? The fertilizers that we 
buy are not chemically pure for various 
reasons. They would not be so easily 
applied if more concentrated, and the 
materials that supply these elements of 
fertility cannot be separated from them 
without "great loss. If you buy a cow 
for beef you must get along with the 
beef much that is of no value practically, 
such as the head, tail, hoofs and horns. 
Yet a cow without these would not be a 
cow. It is so in buying commercial fer- 
tilizers; in order to get the valuable parts 
we must take that which is of no value 
except as it acts as a carrier for the valu- 
able portions. 

THE SOURCE OF THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS. 

Ammonia is derived from Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Guano, 
Dried Blood, Meat Scrap, Tankage, 
Azotin, Dried Eish, Eish Scrap, Horn 
Dust, Wool-waste, Cotton Seed Meal, 
Castor Bean Pomace. 

Phosphoric Acid is - found as Acid 
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Phosphate, Phosphatic-Guano, Ground 
Bone, Bone Meal, Dissolved Bone, Bone 
Ash, Bone Black, Rock Phosphate, Basic 
Iron Slag. 

Potash is found in Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, Kainite, Nitrate of 
Potash, wood ashes, cotton-seed hull 
ashes and tobacco stems. 

GREEN MANURES. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
certain green crops, when plowed under, 
serve to enrich the soil. Clover and 
peas are the most valuable. Clover sends 
its roots down deep into the soil and 
brings to the surface much fertility that 
could not otherwise be secured. The 
leaves of both clover and peas gather 
fertility from the atmosphere, and when 
plowed under, serve to enrich the soil. 

Peas may be plowed under when in 
blossom. Clover should be sown in the 
spring and plowed under when the sec- 
ond cro}} of the next year is in full 
bloom. Green crops, when plowed un- 
der, tend to warm and liven up the soils 
of a cold nature, Fruit growers who do 
not keep animals will find clover their 
greatest friend in restoring the fertility 
of their soil. 



THE BOY ON THE TABU. 
Farmers are puzzled how tojkeep their 
boys on the farm. The attractions of the 
city are too much for them. Rich farm- 
ers, what few there are, are generally too 
stingy to give the boy a share of the 
profits and those who have the desire are 
too poor to give them a satisfactory 
share. Ordinary farm crops have not 
paid for the past few years. There is 
hardly enough left after paying for hired 
men to pay the taxes and insurance. 

The restlessness of farmers' sons and 
their desire to leave the farms for the 
cities is deplorable, and the future of 
those who have sense enough to 
s/fcay on the farms is very encouraging, 
because of less competition. I think the 



main cause for this unrest is a wrong 
system of education. The story papers 
that the boy gets hold of and reads from 
infancy, even the very best of them 
are full of idle tales that lure them away 
from the farm. The teachers at the 
common schools, as well as at the High 
Schools and Academies, are not in sym- 
pathy with farming as a business. Very 
little attention is paid to portions of Bot- 
any, Chemistry, etc. , that pertain to ag- 
riculture. The boy goes through school 
and comes out with^tastes strongly tend- 
ing toward some other kind of business. 
There are^other reasons why boys do not 
strick to the farm. I always had a great 
love for fruit-growing, yet I do not think 
I would have remained on the farm had 
someone else pocketed what money I 
made. Here is the secret. If you wish 
to keep the boy on the farm give him a 
few acres to cultivate and manage him- 
self. Let him handle the money. It is 
a great satisfaction to handle money, 
even if you do not spend it all. If a boy 
gets a new idea by reading the agricul- 
tural papers, he is not allowed to carry 
it out because it may conflict with some 
of the fossil notions of the father. One 
of Oswego's best lawyers told me this 
drove him from the farm. He used to 
read the Rural New Yorker arid got 
many new ideas which he wished to carry 
out; but was prevented by the ridiculing 
of his father. Discouraged at last, he 
left the farm. He is only one among 
thousands. 



WHAT VARIETIES SHALL WE 
PLANT? 

Climate has much to do with the be- 
havior of a variety of strawberries. New 
varieties are liable to do better in the 
locality where they originate or in some 
place of similar climate. The Wilson 
originated in New York State and does 
ifcs best there. Further south it loses its 
extinctive characteristics, becomes soft- 
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er and poor colored. On the other 
hand the Neunan has been the best berry 
around Charleston, S. C. , for years. At 
the North it is worthless. This rule has 
exceptions, however, for some varieties, 
notably so the Crescent and Warfield, 
are a success the country over. 

Soil has more influence on the be- 
havior of varieties than has the climate. 
Those varieties of the Crescent type, 
such as Warfield, Eureka and Daisy, do 
best on a soil made up mostly of sand. 
Slow growers like Wilson, Bubach, Burt, 
etc. , do best on a soil inclining to clay. 
Dry gravel and stony upland produce 
good crops of the varieties of the Cres- 
cent class. Loam, sand and clay when 
mixed in right proportions is the ideal 
soil and will produce good crops of any 
variety. 

Treatment of plants after the right 
variety for the soil has been selected has 
much to do with success in strawberry 
culture. Some varieties make double 
the growth that others do. These should 
be set farther apart in the rows. For in- 
stance, Wilsons when set alongside Cres- 
cents only make about one-fourth the 
growth that the Crescents do. There- 
fore they should be set four times 
thicker in the row. Some varieties re- 
quire considerable pains taken with the 
runners else they won't root readily. 
This is true with Crawford. Most va- 
rieties of strawberries require lots of fer- 
tilizers. The Wilson and Babach will 
stand almost any amount, but the Cloud 
and Michels Early, if manured highly 
will run to vines and produce very small 
fruit and not much of it. On ordinary 
soil with no manure applied these va- 
rieties produce abundantly. 



THE Q UESTION OF HIRED HELP, 
Of all the problems that confront the 
person who is to engage in the culture 
of strawberries, there is none so hard to 
solve as the problem of how to obtain 



and properly manage the hired help. If 
one can do all the work himself, the 
profits are sure to be large; but if he has 
to depend on hiring others, the profits 
are doubtful. It is a deplorable fact that 
most of the men who work on farms now 
are poor sticks. Our fathers used to 
work out for years until they got some- 
thing ahead before they bought a farm 
for themselves; but now most of the 
young men who have any ambition to- 
wards farming rent or buy farms just as 
soon as they are old enough to do any 
hard work. The great majority of farm- 
ers' sons drift into other occupations or 
into other climes, and their fathers are 
left to till the soil as best they may with 
the aid of the scum of the cities and 
towns. This state of things is all wrong. 
Any young man can make as much money 
and certainly be as independent by stay- 
ing on the farm, provided he gives the 
same attention to farming that he would 
to some other business. No one can 
make a success in any business if they 
are building air castles in some other 
line. We must respect and like our 
work if we would make it a success. No 
one can properly hoe a strawberry plant, 
much less market the fruit, who is 
ashamed of what he is doing, and is only 
waiting to get a situation in a lawyer's 
office or behind the counter of a store. 
It will not be generally believed, but the 
young man who is without capital can 
get along better if he works for wages 
till he has something ahead and then 
buys his farm, instead of running in 
debt for a farm at the outset. That is, 
the man who works out for a period of 
years, with the same economy, will save 
more money than he who buys or rents 
farms for the same period. Of course 
there is a certain satisfaction in having 
the appearance of owning a [nice farm; 
but there is also a great satisfaction, we 
will say greater, in knowing that you 
owe nobody. 
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I have had all kinds of help, the very 
best and the poorest. I have come to 
the conclusion that where it pays to hire 
help, it pays to hire good help. I mean 
by good help, those men who are both 
intelligent and industrious. Men that 
are good teamsters, or ' 'run to horses, " 
are not generally valuable men for the 
berry business. They are all horse. In 
order to be skillful in this work, the man 
must have some taste for gardening. If 
I were to selectmen according to nation- 
ality, I would pick out the Irishman and 
Dutchman every time. I cannot teach 
the Englishman anything. They know 
it all, or think they do. An American 
or Irishman is always ready to catch on 
to any new idea; but the Englishman 
scoffs at anything that was not handed 
down to him from his forefathers. 

The berry business requires quite an 
amount of skill. Men who work at it 
should be constantly shown how to do 
the work and will have to work at the 
business for several years before they be- 
come adepts at it. Therefore it is a good 
plan to get boys and bring them up in 
the business. I endeavor to secure boys 
about 13 or 14 years old, those who come 
from good families and are liable to stay 
with me for a number of years. Boys 
who have lost their parents are liable to 
stay by longest. I show them all the 
details of the business, all that I know 
myself, and in two or three years they 
make the very best help. I think that a 
boy 16 or 17 years old, if he has a liking 
for the work, will make a better work- 
man for the berry grower than a matured 
person. The amount of food such a boy 
will get away with is -simply enormous. 
By increasing the boy's salary as he be- 
comes more valuable to you, he can be 
kept for several years, may be for a life- 
time. My greatest trouble in hiring 
boys has not been with the boys them- 
selves but with their parents or guard- 
ians. You can do all you can to interest 



a boy and if someone is constantly en- 
ticing him away he will not do well for 
you while he stays. I think that people 
have too much to do with other people's 
hired help anyway. They are constantly 
setting them up or making them believe 
that they are not well used or something 
to that effect. 

For the man who keeps but one hired 
hand, it may be cheaper to board him in 
the family and hire by the month. But 
where a lot of employes are kept the 
most economical and satisfactory way is 
to have houses for them to live in and 
hire by the day, allowing them to board 
themselves. Hired men who board in 
the family do not take into consideration 
the free board and washing they get but 
want nearly as much wages as those who 
board themselves. Men will work on 
the railroad for $1.00 per day and board 
themselves, but the same man wants 
$1. 00 and board when he goes out on a 
farm to work. We can hire men for 
$26. 00 a month when they board them- 
selves and work right along. If we 
boarded them they would have to have 
$20.00. Is not board and washing worth 
more than $6.00 per month? 

We generally hire men by the season 
if possible. Being with us for a long- 
time they know the way things are run- 
ning and can take hold better. They 
also should have more pride as to how 
things look around than men who are 
only hired for a few days. If things are 
not up in shajoe it reflects on them the 
same as on the proprietor himself. I am 
hoping to so shape my business that I 
can hire men the year around. This is 
better for them and for the person who 
hires them also. J. S. Woodward says 
that he does not wonder at the poor 
laborers farmers have to take up with 
when he thinks how they are hired for 
only the summer and have to loaf or seek 
some other work the rest of the year. It 
will be better for boys to go to school 
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through the winter and work for their 
board doing chores, than to seek other 
employment. 

Of course if the men are hired by the 
day they must be paid every day. In 
hiring month hands we endeavor to make 
a bargain so the man has something 
coming to him when fall comes. Most 
men will spend all they earn as fast as 
they get it. If a man has something 
coming to him all the while, he will try 
harder to please than as if he spent all 
he earned every Saturday night. When 
hiring single men or boys, we keep back 
half till their time is out in. the fall. 

Our rule in regard to hours is the fol- 
lowing: The men who board with us get 
up at 5 o'clock and do chores till breakfast 
time, about six. At seven the teams and 
and men are in thy fields for the day's 
work. We stop work at 12 o'clock and 
spend an hour for dinner and nooning. 
In the afternoon we work from 1 to 6, 
when wo eat sirpper. After supper the 
evening chores are done, when the men 
are free to play games or read the papers. 
The men generally go to town twice dur- 
ing the week, always Saturday night. 
Men that spend every other night off at- 
tending a dance or to town are of no use 
to us. We insist that the boys stay at 
home most every night during the week. 
If off a night they are sure to do some- 
thing out of i>he ordinary the next day, 
cut up plants or break tools. 

For the boy who wishes to improve in 
health and mind, there is no better place 
to work than on the farm. He mingles 
with intelligent people who are always 
showing him something that is new to 
him. Of course he lias not the oppor- 
tunity to attend so many dances or other 
places that tend to demoralize him. 
When boys grow up in shojjs where hun- 
dreds of men and boys are employed, they 
have no chance to develop individuality. 
They make a certain part of the Article 
they work on and it passes on to the next 



workman who does his part. Such a boy 
becomes a machine, unable as he grows 
older to do anything else. He has really 
learned no trade; he is only a pari of a 
great machine. When he gets old he be- 
comes worthless to his employer and is 
turned off, unable, because of his con- 
stant working at one thing, to do any- 
thing else. He has spent his wages as 
fast or faster than he earned them, and 
of course, ends his career in the poor- 
house. Such is the fate of many of the 
employees of the large mills that em- 
ploy so many men. 



VARIETIES OF STRA WB EERIE 'S. 

The following description of varieties 
is taken from the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin of 
1890, compiled by 0. E. Hunn. The 
Station is located at Geneva in the west- 
ern part of the State. The soil is a rich, 
heavy clay loam. 

DESCRIPTION OF VJLBIETIES. 

Belmont, H. — This is a very showy 
berry when fully ripe. Typical fruits 
oblong with thick neck, but bears & large 
number of coxcombed fruits. With good 
culture it will yield an average crop. 
The berries are firm and of very fine fla- 
vor. Season late. 

Bomba, H. — A very vigorous plant, 
bearing a large crop of above the medium 
siaed fruits. Of a very dark scarlet col- 
or. The flesh of this berry is of high 
color and distinctly veined. Season 
early. 

Bidwell, H. — This has been a very 
profitable variety in some seetions, but 
is not reliable enough for general use. 
Fruits of medium size, soft and not of 
the best quality. Season early. 

Hurt's Seedling, H. — This is claimed 
to be Captain Jack and there seems to be 
no difference in the appearance, habit of 
growth or productiveness. If there is a 
difference, it is not enough to matter 
which you have. Thfc season is from 
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medium to late. Berries firm, good size 
through season. One of the most pro- 
ductive varieties we have. 

Buhach, P. — A rank growing late 
variety. Fruits average large, bright 
scarlet. A very promising variety, but 
quite soft. 

Charles Downing, H. — One of the 
older varieties; still grown extensively 
in some sections, it is not very product- 
ive here but is of value for growing with 
pistillate varieties to furnish pollen. Sea- 
son from early to late. 

Crawford, H. — A variety of vigor- 
ous growth, free from blight and multi- 
plies by runners very rapidly. An abun- 
dant yielder of showy berries of more 
than average size; very firm and of first 
quality. A good late market variety. 

Crescent, P. — A variety probably 
grown more extensively than any other 
through the north on account of its earli- 
ness, hardness and productiveness. The 
fruits are of good size and showy, but 
run small towards the end of the season. 
The quality is inferior and if the market 
is at all critical they will not sell well. 

Cloud, P. — Of rank growth and great 
multiplier of runners. A handsome ber- 
ry of large size, quite firm, and of a brisk, 
tart flavor. Productive, season medium; 
is thought highly of in the southern 
states. 

Daisy, P. — This is considered an 
improvement on the Crescent being as 
heavy a cropper; the fruits are firmer, 
holding large through long picking sea- 
son, not affected by wet weather. A 
profitable market variety. 

Enhance, H. — A late berry of large size. 
Firm and productive; has proved one of 
the best late varieties we have. Quality 
of the best, it will respond to high cul- 
ture in a profitable way. 

Farnsivorth,JL. — Not quite as product- 
ive this season as last. A great many 
plants in stool row killed out, still I con- 
sider it one of the best kitchen garden 



varieties we have. Too soft for shipping 
but of exquisite flavor and fairly pro- 
ductive of good sized berries. Season 
medium. 

Felton, H. — Of very rank growth; 
somewhat of Sharpless type; a prolific 
bearer. Fruits large through picking- 
season, obtuse conic, dark glossy scarlet, 
firm and of the best flavor. I should say 
this will become a favorite. Season late. 

Oandy,H — This is a late berry of rank 
growth. Fruits hold over average size 
through season. A very handsome ber- 
ry, firm and of good flavor. I am of the 
opinion this will prove of value. Season 
late. 

Haverland, P. — Plants of vigorous 
growth, with distinct leafage, free from 
blight. Fruits in large clusters so heavy 
as to lay on the ground, and should be 
mulched, Ferries long, of a showy scar- 
let and good size, too soft for a shipping- 
berry, but a first class variety for home 
use or near market. Season early. 

Hoffman, H. — Of vigorous growth, 
makes many runners. Fruits large and 
showy, firm, sub-acid. A good shipping 
berry. Season early. 

Ivariho c, H. - - Of vigorous growth, pro- 
duces runners freely and is free from 
blight; the fruits which are produced in 
abundance are obtuse conical, bright 
showy scarlet, from large to very large, 
firm and of the best quality. I consider 
it a fine garden berry. Season early. 

Lida,V— This is a very sturdy growing 
variety; enormously productive, of large 
dark red fruits. The fruits are almost 
without flavor and if left to become fully 
ripe too soft to pick, rotting very quick- 
ly after rains. Season medium. 

Logan,H — & vigorous growing variety 
and should be mulched; fruits usually 
large, but held on short, weak fruit 
stalks. They are of a clear red color 
with a handsome gloss and yellow seeds, 
making it a very showy market berry. 
Season medium. 
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Lady Husk, H — This variety was sent 
out for testing last year. Its chief claim 
was its shipping qualities. One season's 
experience with it shows it to be a very 
promising variety for keeping or ship- 
ping; it is a very dark berry of average 
size and yield. I do not think it will 
supplant any of the first class varieties 
now in market. Season medium. 

Long John, H.— A local variety from 
Niagara Co. , this State. Eather strong 
growth; fruits long, dark red, on short 
fruit stalks, small and of only average 
production. Season medium. 

Leonard's Seedling, H. — This variety 
proved to be the earliest variety to give 
a good picking ;growth of plant very vig- 
orous, with large leafage and making- 
many runners. Fruit conical, dark glossy 
scarlet. Average large, firm and of good 
quality. I think this will prove a profit- 
able early variety. 

Ml. Vernon, H. — This variety was re- 
ported as not being productive during the 
season of '89, but this year it has done 
finely, standing third in yield from mat- 
ted rows of all the varieties under test. 
The fruits are obtuse conical, bright 
scarlet, of medium size, soft but of fine 
quality, season late. 

Miami, P. — This is a late variety of 
merit; it makes a good growth and any 
quantity of runners and is quite produc- 
tive. Berries over average size, oblong 
and dark showy scarlet, soft but good 
quality. 

May King, H. — Of vigorous growth, 
makes runners freely, free from rust, 
fruits ripen early and continue through 
long season; medium large and firm, 
quality of the best. I consider this one 
of the best table berries, it will be an 
aquisition to any home garden. 

Monmouth, H. —Of but moderate 
growth, not very productive. Fruits ir- 
regular, flattened similarly to Sharpless, 
usually large, firm and of a very pleas- 
ant tart; season early. 



Augurs No. 70. — I believe this is to be 
placed on the market this fall as Micl- 
dlefield. The growth of plant is all that 
one could wish; foliage dark green free 
from rust; making runners freely; was 
second in productiveness this year. 
Fruits conical, flattened on large speci- 
mens, very showy, glossy scarlet, firm, 
holding large through picking; season 
from medium to late. I consider this 
the best one of the Jersey Queen type. 

Neiv Dominion, H. — Growth vigo- 
rous ; season late ; fairly productive. 
Fruits conical and a showy scarlet, hold 
large through picking, soft but fair qual- 
ity. 

Stay man's No. 1, P. — This is a Kan- 
sas variety of vigorous growth with long 
stiff fruit stalks; bears an enormous crop 
of more than average sized fruits of con- 
ical shape and pleasing scarlet color; 
hold good size through long picking; 
season from early to late ; firm enough to 
ship and -of fine flavor; fruiting season's 
notes say "ground literally covered." I 
consider this the best variety among one 
year tested plants grown on tho^Station 
grounds; it excelled all others in stool 
row by one quarter. 

Stay man's No. 2, P. — A good healthy 
growing variety; one day ahead of the 
No. 1 in picking, but not nearly as pro- 
ductive, and softer. 

Smith's 77, H. — This is also a Kansas 
production. Plants of vigorous growth. 
At the time the flower buds appeared it 
gave promise of being a grand acquisi- 
tion, but set too many fruits to perfect. 
In habit of growth and inability to ma- 
ture crop it is identical with James Vick, 
but has larger fruits, flavor very tait. 
Season late. 

Sharpless j P. — A well-known variety, 
and very satisfactory either for market 
or private garden. Fruits unusually 
large, tips usually green when fruits are 
ripe enough to pick. 

Viola. — Of rank growth, large leaves; 
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fruits unusually large, obtuse, conical, 
flattened on end; of very firm texture; 
and fine flavor; color, fine deep scarlet. 
Season medium. 

Windsor Chief. — Growth, very vigor- 
ous; an abundant yielder of round dark 
glossy scarlet fruits of large size; firm 
and.has a pleasant acid flavor. Season 
early. 

Wilson. — This good old variety has 
about run out in this section, and is only 
profitable "where care is taken to select 
runners from plants that have not borne 
a crop of fruit, it never has been excelled 
for shipping or canning, and for a can- 
ning berry for family use, should be 
grown. 

. Woodruff No. I, P. — Of thrifty growth, 
very productive ; fruits very much mis- 
shapen, with hard core; of no special 
merit. 

Warfleld, Imp. — This does not do well 
here, the plants make a very poor 
growth and fail to produce even a medi- 
um crop. Fruits conical, showy scar- 
let and soft; quality fair. Season medi- 
um; 

The following is our own report pub- 
lished in the same bulletin. We will say 
little or nothing about the varieties of 
recent origin that have not been thor- 
oughly tested. Our soil is a stony up- 
land. Varieties of the Crescent type do 
best with us. Note how different varie- 
ties vary in value at the two jxlaces. 

Warfleld J\ r o. 2, P.— This berry ri- 
pened more marketable fruits than any 
other on our grounds. It ripens with 
Crescent, is more productive and holds 
its size better to the close of the season. 
Like the Wilson it should be picked for 
market when it first turns. 

Bubuch, P. — With us the Bubach is a 
most valuable variety; it ripens mid-seas- 
on and is very productive, the most pro- 
ductive large berry save Eureka. The 
color is rather light but its immense size 
ecures for it tiie highest price. 



Eureka, P. — For vigor of plant an 
beauty of fruit the Eureka is without 
a peer. It will spread the width of 
fifteen feet in one season; it ripened 
latest of all, the first picking, June 30th. 
In shape somewhat like Sharpless;bright 
red color, very glossy and attractive; 
berries firm and solid to the core. 

Haverland, P. — This variety produced 
the largest quantity of fruit but a large 
per centage was inferior; is too watery 
for shipment but for a local market and 
home use cannot be excelled. Quality 
fine; it blossoms earliest of all but did 
not ripen till mid- season. 

Daisy, P., Pearl, H. — These two va- 
rieties should always go together as they 
ripen at the same time, are of the same 
color and both are regular. The Daisy 
is larger than the Crescent and as pro- 
ductive. Pearl shaped like a cone, very 
firm. 

Jersey (J)icen, P. — This was a surprise 
to us, as from reports we did not expect 
anything from it. The fruit was large, 
attractive, and quite productive, valu- 
able only for fancy near market. 

Staymetn's iVo.l,P. — Never were we so 
disappointed in a strawberry as with 
this. The plants are fine growers and 
give great promise. The fruit is very 
small, unattractive and of very poor fla- 
vor. Eesembles Glendale but not nearly 
as large or good. 

Wilson, H.— In a few places in Oswe- 
go county the Wilson still does well but 
it has not done well with me. 

Viola, H. — The plants are free grow- 
ers, somewhat like the Jessie in appear- 
ance; fruits quite large but poor color, 
unattractive, white tipped; are exceed- 
ingly poor in flavor having a musky, dis- 
agreeable odor. 

Jeivell, P. — Plants blossomed profuse^ 
ly and were loaded down with fruits; the 
plants blighted very badly just as the 
fruits began to ripen and the berries 
dried up in the sun. 
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Mammoth, H. - Produced a few large 
specimens and many small ones; a slow 
grower. 

Cumberland, H. — This has never done 
well. Fruits regular in shape, large and 
fine flavor; unproductive. 

Crescent, P. - This has never failed to 
give a good crop; sells for the same as 
Wilson and is fully twice as productive. 

Crystal City, EL — Extra early; fruits 
small, few in number, ripening together, 
is of value only as a fertilizer of some 
very early pistillate variety. 

Hampden, P. — Resembles Manches- 
ter and has the same failing of rusting. 

Gypsy, P.— Plants of fine growth with 
healthy foliage; last year fruits resem- 
bled Wilson but larger. This year on 
account of the wet weather they did not 
fertilize well and the fruits w T ere small 
and hard, it seems to be a clear Pistil- 
kite. I have great faith in this variety. 

Cloud, P. — On rich soil this seems to 
exhaust itself in making runners but I 
have seen it on moist gravelly loam be- 
tween blackberries where the growth of 
runners was prodigious and the crop of 
fruit very large; the berries are of a good 
color and very firm; one of the best 
shipping varieties we know. 

Long Jo i hn, H. — An entirely distinct 
berry, long, and resembles blackberry. 
Fruits fair size, dark color and firm. 
Plants are productive. 

Burts, H. —The Burt is the best berry 
we know of for wet soils or rainy weath- 
er; it will stand more grief than any we 
know of, berries firm enough to be left 
on vines several days; fruits light color; 
a good shipping berry. Plants rugged 
and free runners. 

Pt ncapple, H. — This variety is a good 
grower with fine foliage; is easily affect- 
ed by unfavorable weather when in blos- 
som. Soft, of poor color and good only 
for home use. 

Monmouth, H. — Of dwarfish growth 
and not very vigorous, ripens extra 



early, fruits similar in shape and firm- 
ness to Wilson but large and of better 
color. 

Logan, H. — In value this ranks with 
Monmouth, dwarfish, fair growth; pro- 
ductive, fruits round, good flavor, bright 
color. 

Gandy, H. - This is regular in shape, 
firm, and does not get soft towards the 
last; only moderately productive and 
valuable only for home use and a market 
that uses late fruits. 

Jessie, H. — Does fairly well, but only 
about half as productive as Bubach; we 
consider it the best flavored of all and a 
valuable berry for fancy trade. 

&harpless, EL — You cannot tell the 
plants from Jessie; not as productive. 
Jessie is a great improvement over 
Sharpless with us. 

Atlantic, H. - A late berry, beautiful, 
firm, glossy and extra large ;as yet yields 
poorly. 

Hoffman, H. — Produced a lot of small 
inferior plants; the fruit was an entire 
failure although the plants blossomed 
well. 

Crawford, H. - Plants rather slow 
growers and require good culture^ fruit 
similer in color to Eureka; ripens late. 




SMALL FRUITS. 



I have of ray own growing 70 varieties of Strawberries. Everything 1 new and rare, as well as 
standards. This year try Michels Early for the earliest. Eureka for the longest season. Lady 
Husk for the best keeper. Stayman's No. 1 for the most productive. Annie Forest for the largest 
and best flavored. Tippecanoe for the greatest novelty. Kacster, Great Pacific and Mrs. Cleve- 
land for coming Strawberries. Westbrook as a rival to Michel's Early. Edgar Queen for great 
beauty. Oregon everbearing for a supply all summer. Try Warfield, Haverland, Gandy and 
Bubach for standards. Cumberland, Jessie and Burt for fertilizers. Our stock of the above is the 
finest in America, and we will till orders from 6 plants to 50,000, and doit promptly. In Raspberries, 
I keep everything of value. Try the Palmer for the best. For Blackberries, try Sweet Hamburg. 
The Lincoln is as hardy as an Eider. Everything in Grapes. 70 varieties. Descriptive Catalogue and 
report on Strawberries free. Address, D. BRAftDT, Bremen, Ohio, Box 59, H. 

Always mention Farmer on the Strawberry in writing. 



JNO. R. PARRY. 




POM02ST.A. 



WM. PARRY 

NURSERIES. 



ESTABLISHED 1833. 
FRUIT,SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES,VaNES AND PLANTS 

Japan Chestnuts, Japan Walnuts, Hardy Oranges, Hardy Moon Flowers, 

Eleagnus Longpipes, and many other Valuable Novelties as well as 

A Superb Stock of Small Fruit Plants, Grape Vines, Currants, &c, &c. 

^Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 




TIIXIXGIIAST'S KEW 

FLORAL ALBUM.' 



Is not a Seed Catalogue/but a magnificent volume containing 270 ELEGANT 
COLORED PLATES! This magnificent collection of Floral Lithographs 
has Cost Over $2,500, and has heretofore sold at Fifty Cents per copy alone, 
but to introduce it and my seeds, I will now for a limited time offer to send 
postpaid by mail, on receipt of 75 cents; (postal note, silver or.postage 
stamps) one copy of this Elegant Floral Album and 15 packets of our choicest 
and most popular Flower Seeds, viz, one each of choicest mixed Asters. Bal- 
sams, Pansies, Verbena, Petunia,Ziania,Poppy,Accrocliniutii or Strawfl ow- 
er, Drummond Phlox, Sweet Peas, Scabiosa, Mig nonette, &c. The catalogue 
price of these seeds alone is $1.00, yet for introduction I will mail them aU 
and a copy of the Beautiful Album for 75 cents. I2T I want Agents and 
will pay them well to take orders among their friends for this great combi- 
nation. My seed catalogue will be sent Free with each order. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 



BREED'S WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 

Greatly improved for 1891. En- 
dorsed by leading agriculturists 
throughout the country. 

"1 must have two next year."— 
T. B. Terry, 

"T regard Breed's Universal 
Weeder as one of the most valu- 
able implements a farmer can af- 
ford to employ."— J. J. Thomas, 
inventor of the Su oothirig Har- 
row. 

'"We are using the Weeder to- 
day on a tie Id of potatoes a foot 
high, and do^s the best work it 
has done yet."- Waldo F. Brown. 

"Your Weeder is about all that can be asked for as a weed killer and surface pulverizer,"— 
John Gould. Ci?*Agents wanted. Send for Circular and Price List. Where we have no Agents, 
Machines will be delivered at retail price. 




THE UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 

NORTH WE A RE, N. 



H. 



SEND FOR DOR GAT 

alogue. It is a Guide to Fruit Culture, 
and is "beautifully illustrated in colors. 



New and rare fruits and 
our specialties. Our pric 5 
petition, when the superi 
our stock is consider — 
fifteen years' 
nurserymen and 
ers. We publi 
Fruit G-ro w 
ly, at flf 
year, wit 
Green's 
Fruit 
each 
Send 
Chrom 
Price, 
Fruit 
months, 
A d d r e s s 
NUItSEllY CO., 




flowers are 
es defy com- 
or quality of 
ed. We have 
rience as 
fruit grow - 
sh Gheen'u 
er, month- 
cents per 
h gift of 
5 Books on 
Culture t o 
subscriber. — 
for 72 page 
o Catalogue, 
with Green's 
Grower, ihree 
E^Ten Cents. 
GHEE N>S 
ROCHESTER N. Y. 




PEACH AND GRAPE PACKAGES. 



IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 

Simple, .Perfect and Self-regulating. 

Hundreds in successful 
a operation. Guaranteed to 
7 hatch as large percentage 
, of fertile eggs as any other 
I hatcher, send 6c. for new 
( Illustrated Catalogue. 
Circulars Free. 

CEO. H. STAHL. 

Patent op and Solo Manufacturer. 
QUIXCY, IXX.IS01S. 



SSffi GRAPE III! 

100 Varieties. Also small Fruits. Quality ui 

Warranted true. Vcrv cheap. 2 s;i»nnle vines maileii In 
scriptive price list free. LE JVIS ROESCH.Fn 





(200,000 Plants.) _ 

Send stamp for our little book giving description and 
pri.es of the BEST WoSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

W. S. LITTLE, 

Commercial Nurseries. Rochester.N.Y. 



BERRY BOXES AND BASKETS, 



LEARN SHORTHAND. 

There is no better field for educating 
young ladies than Shorthand writing. 
We are 4 'short" of young men and could 
locate four times as many young men as 
we have, if we only had them. We have 
been "short" of young men for three 
years. 

Send for circulars and tell us how you 
are situated, and we will tell you how to 
learn it. You cannot do better. 

W. G. Chaffee, 

Oswego, N. Y. 




MIDDLEFiELD STRAWBERRY 

npHE MOST PRODUCTIVE BUT ONE OF ALL 
X the varieties tested at the New Agricultural 
Experiment Station last year. For beauty it is 
unsurpassed. Address the Originators. 
P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Middle field, Conn 



WEST LAWN 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES, 

JUDSONIA, ARK., 

Have the largest and best grown stock 
of Strawberry plants and Grape Vines in 
the Southwest. • 
Headquarters for Michel's Early, and 
making a specialty of Stevens, Alabama 
and Great Pacific. 

Expect to introduce "Van Deman" in 
the fall of 1891. 

List free. Send for one. 

Geo. Ph. & C. P. Bauer. 

[Established 1855.] 
S. F. BOG ART & SON, 

Generatj Commission Merchants. 
Fruits, Produce, Calves, Pork, Poultry, 

. Game, &c. 
114 Warren St., - - - New York. 
Stencils and Stickers Furnished to Shippers. 



TH£ STRAWBERRY MY SPECIALTY, 

I grow no other small fruit plants except the Strawberry, therefore am better prepared to fur- 
nish my customers with the BEST PLANTS AND TRUE TO NAME. The patches are 
under my personal supervision, and every possible means used to keep the plants true to name. 
Try my plants. 

I 'YIill Aim to Give Entire Satisfaction. 

Send for my Price List, also send a stamp for a sample copy of the "NAT CON AL HORTICUL- 
TURIST," which is full of Horticultural matter, principally about Strawberries. 

HOT HOUSE AND SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS. 

My stock of Roses, Geraniums, Fuchias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums and Summer Bedding- 
Plants, is very large. My plants are vigorous and healthy, and are sold at very reasonable rates. 
Send for descriptive price list. Don't buy until you see our prices. Address 

ALBERT H CLARK, Box 117, Cambridge, Md. 



SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 

Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plum Cur- 
culia prevented by spraying with the EXCELSIOR SPRAY 
PUMP. GRAPE and POTATO ROT prevented by using EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK SPRAYER; also injurious insects which infest 
Currants Gooseberries, Raspberries and Strawberries. PERFECT 
FRUIT ALWAYS SELES AT GOOD PRICES. 

Catalogue showing all injurious insects to fruits mailed free. Large 
stock of Fruit Trees, Vines and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 

Address, WM, STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 




THE 



INTERNATIONAL 

TYP£WRiT£R, 



A strictly first-class machine. Fully 
warranted. Made from very best mate- 
rial, by skilled workmen, and with the 
best tools that have ever been devised 
for the purpose. Warranted to do all 
that can be reasonably expected of the 
very best typewriter extant. Capable of 
writing 150 words per minute — or more 
— according to the ability of the operator. 

miCE, - $100.00. 

If there is no agent in your town, ad- 
dress the manufacturers: 

THE PARISH MFG. CO., 

Agents wanted. PAEISH, N. ¥* 



$1.00 



25 CTS. 



WE ARE NOT OFFERING 
you this, but we do offer you a 
Horticultural Journal with Prac- 
PAn tical experience, Plain Talks,f rom 
our subscribers. This is the way 
they talk: Geo. I. Kellogg, Wis.— 
k 4 Your journal ia wort hits weight 
in gold." J. E. Merts, Ohio— * I 
think your July number the most complete jour- 
nal of the kind ever published." H. F. Leaven- 
worth, Mich.— "I cannot run my Fruit Farm 
without it." Geo. W. Shipe, Tenn.— "It is worth 
five times more to any farmer than what you 
ask." J. D. Shipley, 111.— "I must confess it is the 
best paper for the cost that I ever read; just 
what every person on earth needs,"— Allen 
Taylor." Plymouth Co.. Mass.— "I would not 
be without J it for $5.00 per year. We have hun- 
dreds of testimonials. We have also enlarged 
our journal from 20 to 24 pages. If you are in- 
terested in Growing Fruits don't let another 
day pass before you send us 25 cents for one 
years subscription. It will pay you. Don't wait; 
send now. Delays are dangerous. 
AMERICAN FARM AND HORTICULTURIST, 
RIO VISTA, VA. 

ARE YOUR 



GRAPES 




Probably Black Rot or other grape diseases affect them. 

If S< 



loo. you can prevent this trouble by using 

OWELL'S COPPERDINE 

{Ammoniacal Sol. Carbon Copper.) 
as recommended by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Put up in quart cans. Price 50 cts. a can. 
Mixed with plain water, makes 22 gallons of wash. 
Write for circular. Druggists and general stores sell it. 
W. S. POWELL & CO., I Chemical Fertilizer, 
Baltimore.* Md» $ Manufacturers. 



P 




NIAGARA 

and all old and new 

varieties. Extra Quality, 
Warranted true, low- 
est rates. Introducers 

of the new Black Grape 

EATON. 



VINES 



Also other SMALL. FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free. T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.T. 



THE EDGAR QUEEN STRAWBERRY. 

Is the largest most productive and the finest in quality. Selected from 5000 plants, which I have 
grown from seed in the last eight years. Tt has made six heavy crops and no failure. I have fruit- 
ed over 100 ot the most noted vareties that have been set out since the advent of the Hovey's seed- 
ling, and none of them have equalled this magnificent new variety. On one plant two years old 
were counted 179 berries ripe and green and on one fruit spike, on the same, there were 
58 berries. From June set plants I measured a berry that was over 2% inches in diameter, and 
from the same planting", in matted rows, 16 berries measured one quart and weighed one pound. 
Send for Catalogue. 



B. O. CURTIS, Paris, III. 



I 




All kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants! 
(new and old, strictly true to name) at almost half price.p 
Lovett's Guide to Horticulture gives their prices, merits^ 
and defects, and tells how to purchase, plant, prune, cul-|| 
|tivate, etc. It is a book of over 80 pages, finely printed and| 
profusely illustrated. Mailed free; with colored plates 1 oc.f| 

Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty.^ 

J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J.| 



A copy of Orchard and Garden sent free 
to all who state where they saw this advt. 



EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 

The most constant producer ever known. Bears from May until frost. 

Mr. J. B. Alexander, of Blackford Co., Ind., writes: The Everbearing strawberry has done won- 
derfully for us. It has borne all summer. It is a fine berry, and we are greatly pleased with it. 

Ethan W. Allen, Sec'y Oregon State Board ot Horticulture, says: The Everbearing strawberry is 
a new Oregon seedllng,and one of the most constant bearers ever known. It bears almost continu- 
ally from May to December. 

From the Morning Oregonian of Jan. 6, 1881.— -Last of the Strawberries.— A basket of strawber- 
ries grown in the open air, was left at the Oregonian office yesterday with compliments of Seth 
Winquist. One is puzzled to know whether to call them the "last of the season," or the "first of the 
season. 

A descriptive price-list will be sent, free, on condition that you will say where you saw this adver- 
tisement. 

SETH WINQUIST, Itussellville, Multnomah Co., Oregon, 



The above Illustrations show the size and shape of the Edgar Queen Strawberry 
and the way strawberries should be arranged when on exhibition. 



